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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE AND 
SEXUAL PROBLEMS? 


PART I 
By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


time a member of the medical faculty in the Bordeaux 

hospitals, published a few months ago his thesis for the 
2ological doctorate of the Paris Institut Catholique. In this article 
propose to draw attention to the importance which this thesis 
yuld appear to have for the moral theologian, and I shall therefore 
yploy copious quotations, translated as literally as possible. It 
ll be for others, I hope, to draw the conclusions which seem to 
em proper; my function will be almost entirely that of rapporteur. 
aly certain parts of the book will be treated in any detail here; 
2 rest requires for its assessment a detailed knowledge both of 
ysiology and of psychoanalysis and will be barely mentioned. 
tus of the book’s three parts (Données Spéculatives, Clinique, and 
atique Générale) it is only the first which will call for extended 
nsideration in this article; Mr Trevett discusses the treatment 
‘marital problems in a following one. There is also an epilogue 
‘ten pages which need not detain us except to note the author’s 
newed insistence on a theme which occurs at several points in 
e thesis and which we may conveniently touch on at the outset, 
nce it sets the tone for all that is to follow. That is the urgent 
ed in France (and I have no reason to suppose that things are 
uch better in England) for a far more complete education of the 
yung in regard to sexuality than they commonly receive even in 
e most intelligent and least inhibited sections of the community. 
he usual practice, says the Abbé, is like concealing from a young 
an the existence of motor bicycles and then suddenly presenting 
m with one, remarking only upon the necessity of avoiding 
‘cidents. ‘One’s regular experience of the ravages which this 
-oduces is too striking and too persistent for one to have any 
ssitation in giving the alarm with the greatest frankness’ (p. 293). 
1 La Vie Chrétienne et Problémes de la Sexualité by Marc Oraison Pp. xiv-++ 300 
ethielleux, Paris) 720 frs. 


Jim this title the Abbé Marc Oraison, who was at one 
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For example, a brief talk with a prep. school master followed by : 
or two with a housemaster, even if supplemented by a few words 
advice from a confessor, is not, it would appear, nearly enough 
a means of coping with the problems of adolescence. 

Turning now to the first chapter, Notions de sexologie moder 
we must first note a remark made by P. Tesson, s.J., in his Int 
duction: that the author’s general acceptance of Freud’s theop 
is likely to be the chief ground of complaint against the book, | 
that we must distinguish the strictly scientific aspect of these theon 
from the philosophical views and therapeutic methods which 1 
often accompany them. Freud’s excesses are, in fact, explici 
recognized: ‘all one can affirm, on the level of experiment and 
biology, is that the sexual instinct is one of the essential dynamis 
which control behaviour’. Adler and Jung are considered to ha 
made useful additions to Freud’s work but without affecting © 
main conclusions. The /ibido, for instance, although it is only c 
of the factors which make up human life, is held to condition hu 
behaviour in every sphere. ‘Even an activity as remote from 1 
sexual as a mathematical abstraction, for example, will depend 
the concrete sexuality of the concrete subject in the sense that 
may not be possible without the utilization of this sexuality in a stz 
of equilibrium either by way of exercise or by way of sublimatio: 
The only other possibility is mere refoulement, ‘the instinctive a: 
unconscious struggle against a dynamic tendency’ which leads | 
‘regression’ and its various deplorable consequences (pp. 5-6). T 
discussion of infantile and adolescent sexuality which follows 
not to my present purpose (the CEdipus complex, infantile mastu 
bation, narcissism and so forth; even as a purely scientific accoul 
without metaphysical implications, some of it seems curiou: 
unplausible, but that is due, perhaps, simply to my ignorance 
What is to the purpose is the fact that the psychoanalyst finds with 
the ‘psyche’ various forces at warfare with one another. The perf 
evolution of sexuality is, in practice, an asymptotic term. 

We may continue to move rapidly through the two chapte 
which follow (Aspect métaphysique et théologique du probleme ai 
Dynamisme sexuel). In the first the author emphasizes the lack 
correlation between the scientific investigator and the Christi 
philosopher in this field. The discoveries of psychoanalysis must 
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ithetized with the fact of man’s moral freedom, the ‘religious 
ificance’ of sexuality must be more fully explored, the great 

istian truths, the Incarnation, the Triune nature of God, original 

, must be related to the facts of sexual psychology. ‘Isn’t this 

stitutional urge towards love and generation, this fundamental 

amic structure, just the point of insertion, the capacity which 

d has placed at the summit of created nature, so that, joining 

supernatural gift of his grace to the free choice of Man, his 

egration into the life of the Trinity, the supreme goal of creation, 

y be realized?’ (p. 34) ‘Did the first man and the first woman, 

tried away by pride, will to realize in their union, by their own 

wers exclusively, refusing all supernatural aid, and in a perspective 
ntred upon themselves, that perfect life of love and of the awaken- 
of life which God destined for them at the cost of a trial?’ (p. 35). 
we collect our results from a study of the Church’s traditional 
ching about marriage, we cannot fail to find that the sexual 
stinct, in the perspective of Revelation, is fundamentally orientated 
wards the sacred. It is sufficient to refer to St Paul (Eph. v, 21-3). 
is sufficient also to consider the sexual instinct in its generality, 
t merely in its erotic manifestations which are only a means or its 
nital manifestations which are only an expression’ (p. 45). Thus 
exual pathology, at least as widespread as any other, headache 
toothache, for example, is an element which the moralist cannot 
nore’ (p. 46). Unfortunately “the traditional method of teaching in 
oral matters... takes a theoretical man, or rather does not con- 
der in a practical way what conditions him in the concrete...’ 
E>). 

It is the fourth and last chapter of this first part (Objectivité du 
ement) which requires chief consideration. It has been laid 
own definitely enough, says our author, by the teaching of the 
hurch, that there is no ‘parvity of matter’ in sins against chastity. 
t is quite clear that sexual acts which are not ordered to the natural 
d of sexuality (love—generation) can only avert us from the 
upernatural expansion of this dynamism, and so from God.’ But 
ye must remember St Thomas’s principle that an act may be done 
yhich is materially grave of itself without there being formal mortal 
in (p. 61; cf. S. Th., la, Ilae, q. 88, art. 2 ad corpus). That is to say, 
wil advertence or full liberty may be absent. By a state of mortal 
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sin is usually meant a state in which the subject will be as a log: 
consequence damned if he dies without repenting (p. 62), and « 
may sum up the traditional teaching by saying that ‘a man cannot 
damned without somehow formally willing it’. ‘Being a dir 
revolt against God, the fixing of love on the creature in preferer 
to God, mortal sin cannot be formal if it is committed by error 
surprise . . . the personal movement which leads a man to co 
a grave act in an imperfect fashion—which is thus a formally ver' 
one—may be conceived of as a breakdown of clear knowledge 
of effective liberty, which puts him in a situation which he has r 
willed, in the strong and complete sense of the word. The malice 
only glimpsed, the will is only partially autonomous, the cho 
is not positive and total. It is a weakness more or less confusee 
consented to by the will. There follows from these statements: 
consequence surprising perhaps for people who tend rather tt 
much towards legalism, but nevertheless logical: formal mortal . 
committed by a concrete individual is a rare event’ (p. 63; my italic 

In a footnote M. Oraison remarks that real culpability must n 
be confused with the ‘sensation’ of culpability which can be: 
‘pathological illusion or a “‘climate’ of affective reaction dati 
from some childhood conflict’. He goes on to say that confessc 
whose judgement is not warped by an “a priori of pharisaic legalisi 
corroborate his conclusions, and quotes one of the most experienc 
as saying: “God cannot count all our faults as mortal; we are st 
only big children and do not always know what we are doin; 
This remark fits in well with the author’s insistence that man is or 
approaching his true liberty in this life; in particular his gre 
difficulty is ‘to reach the adult age of his instincts and of 1} 
equilibrium’. “The formal sinner is he who positively refuses 
emerge from this situation’ in which he is rather a victim of the 
material faults than responsible for them (this seems to be the § 
of despair). Moral teaching, then, should be considered ‘as progressi 
education rather than a declaration of sanctions’ (p. 64). 

A warning is then issued against confusing ‘awareness’ of som 
thing with ‘freely willing’ it. ‘Psychological habits create psych 
logical reflexes which can be themselves very clearly perceived 
their manifestations without thereby ceasing to be largely automat 
And in so far as one has ceased to be conscious of the origin of t 
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it the reflex action caused by it may well appear in consciousness 
isolated, autonomous and thus voluntary . . . the domain of 
uality which as a whole is extremely complex and fragile is 
icularly subject to phenomena of this order.’ This leads to a 
tinction between two ‘registers’ of the voluntary, that of ‘choice’ 
ich is ‘spiritual, rational, free’ and that of ‘execution’ which is 
ofoundly conditioned by the unconscious’. The notion of liberty 
omes all the more secure if we frankly recognize its limitations 
operating with the ‘mass of manceuvre’ of psychic energy. 
e perfect equilibrium between the instinctive will and the superior 
| which we see in Christ, when he resolves by positive acceptance 
anguish of his agony, does not exist in mere man, reduced to his 
tural powers in a dialogue with grace. It is only in potency, or in 
ntinual elaboration. And it is of this very tension in disequilibrium 
at grace, by its mysterious action, produces a transformation 
which we call, in the saints, heroic virtue... Metaphysically 
eaking, concupiscence is an inclination to evil definitively engraven 
on nature.’ Thus the findings of theologians about original sin 
d of scientists about ‘regression’ coincide, a fact which is 
premely irritating for non-Christian analysts’ (pp. 65-8). 
The page which follows seems to me to deal with matters of such 
tal importance that I shall translate a large part of it (it will be 
n that these conclusions are not necessarily bound up with any 
rticular degree of adhesion to Freudian doctrines): ‘The reality 
us generally discovered naturally shows itself in a particularly 
tense and persistent form in that aspect of human dynamism 
hich is most radically bound up with the forces of the cosmos... 
that one may almost deduce, apart from any clinical experience 
r investigation of any kind, that it is in the domain of sexuality 
at one is likely to find the largest number of grave material faults 
nd also the smallest number of grave formal faults, for, as a result 
f the accidental disorder brought about by the Fall, this is the 
phere of human behaviour which is the hardest for liberty of 
pirit to penetrate and so the least accessible to the possibility of 
pride, which is the essence of free revolt. On the other hand, it 
emains that man is a free being, created and willed as such by God. 
Thus it is for him, in the last analysis, to choose the tendency of 


-oncupiscence as the end of his life, or to refuse it. Concupiscence 
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and its psychological expressions do not abolish this ultir 
possibility of choice which is an irreducible character of spiri 
beings. Clear choice may be difficult to discriminate in partic 
cases, because we lack adequate elements of appreciation 
judgement. But it remains true nevertheless that this possibilit 
choice exists . . . It does indeed seem that an act of such solem 
and on such a scale [as mortal sin] must be rare, by reason 0 
very importance. Anyhow it seems clear that it must be placed hig 
in the hierarchy of human activities than the level of instinc 
disorders. It may be expressed by the positive choice of instinc 
errors or weaknesses, deliberately and clearly opposed to the 
of God.’ And this expression can take place just as well in ot 
instinctual registers besides the sexual. Formal sin is, above all,) 
‘act of the spirit’ (pp. 69-70). | 
M. Oraison stresses the need to regard human life from a ‘dynam 
or evolutionary point of view if we are to understand the conditia 
in which our freedom operates. ‘In analytic language we shall s 
then, that the conscious “I” . . . must be gradually construc: 
precisely from this unconscious psychic material constituted 
the confused dawning of individual existence and the collect 
heritage of all human experience . . . The psychology of the 1 
conscious shows us from what chaos, from what cosmic upwe 
thrust, this liberty springs and at the cost of what grand deba 
(pp. 72-3). 
Applying these results to the treatment of concrete cases, we m 
combine ‘a constant insistence on the moral law in its integrity w 
the fullest possible knowledge of the real state of the subject, so 
to help him, at the level where he at present is, to advance sloy 
but faithfully in a building-up of himself in conformity with - 
desire of God . . .. The usual method ‘ignores or wishes to ign 
the fact that fully normal man, capable of realizing the fullness 
the moral exigences, does not exist . . .’ The Fall has introduc 
pathology ‘into the very root of human existence’. ‘What hun 
being is perfectly and completely healthy, that is, grows up with 
the smallest adverse incident . . . and does not carry within him 
fatal physiological dissolution which leads him to death? ¢ 
present psychological knowledge, chiefly owing to the discovery 
psychoanalytical technique, leads us to conclude simply that it 
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same on the psychic level . . .” “The Redemption makes no 
le alteration in this state of affairs; it changes its meaning .. .” 
. 79-81). 
me example must suffice from the case-histories which con- 
te the second part of this book and in which the author gives us 
benefit of his experience as priest, doctor and analyst at the same 
e. A student of twenty-one complains of a habit of masturbation. 
cannot break himself of it and this causes him the greatest 
tess. The habit began at about the age of fourteen and only 
ut four years later did he realize that a moral problem had arisen. 
onfessor who had required him to keep a careful account of 
“falls? and ‘‘victories’” had made matters worse. These acts, 
mplete, and with every appearance of being deliberately provoked) 
urred at least once or twice a week at times when his erotic 
gination was brought into play and did not happen to be side- 
ked. ‘The psychological attitude [of this young man] is, then, 
t of a kind of culpability, an impression of being under a curse 
ich follows logically from the theoretical moral education which 
has received. But at the same time an impression of fatality 
ears which obscurely contradicts this culpability. The upshot is 
t the subject acquires the spontaneous certainty that this is a sort 
anomaly which he tends to regard as peculiar to himself and 
y uncommon . . . he has been not far from revolt in face of the 
itude of violent reprobation shown by two or three occasional 
essors. In fine, he cannot accept a condemnation about some- 
ng which weighs upon him in spite of the most sincere and pro- 
ind refusal of his spiritual being’ (pp. 96-7). 
efore we turn to the Abbé’s solution it must be made clear that 
an be adopted in practice only where the circumstances warrant 
nd after earnest consideration. For obviously care must be taken 
tto give the impression that ‘it doesn’t really matter’ to those whose 
nsciences are not tender. And the objective moral law must be 
clared and emphasized. The Abbé, then, as we should expect, 
id this young man that he was not in a state of formal mortal sin 
1ere is a wealth of further detail about this case, but I have quoted 
st enough of it, I think, to illustrate the principle at stake). “It was 
question of diminishing as far as possible this sort of obsessional 
rtigo which is akin to a phobia and which, by the fear of some- 
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thing which, one realizes instinctively, it is important to avoid, ld 
precisely to doing it. In other words the great thing was to ] 
the subject to grasp the matter in its full scope. Since the yo 
man was most truly and profoundly religious, there was no hesita 
in advising him to go to confession less frequently, and to direct 
his efforts and his examination of conscience for the future towg 
acquiring the fundamental Christian virtues: genuine humility 
fraternal charity. At the same time he was advised to communi 
more frequently, whether or not these acts had been committed 
all this, of course, provisionally and inseparably bound up y 
what follows.’ What followed was a course of sound doctr: 
reading and ‘the fullest possible objective teaching on the prob 
of sexuality’. He was brought to realize that he was suffering fr 
a ‘stupid childishness, if one may so put it’. A certain “psycholog: 
gymnastic’ was then advised, not in connexion with sexual matt 
but by way of a training in deliberate acts of small service to oth: 
After about four months he was told (‘without bringing in ; 
element of religious morality’) to go away for a fortnight dun 
which period he must not, on any account, allow masturbation 
occur. ‘Otherwise I shall not see you again.’ It sounds rash, but 
Abbé knew what he was about, and it worked magnificently. Or 
he tells us, he has done it simply by a single talk about the differe 
between material and formal faults and without having to br 
matters, as in the case described, to a head. On other occasion: 
has taken a good many months. But so far, although incider 
relapses remain possible, the eventual success of his method see 
assured (pp. 100-33). Here a further warning is necessary: in st 
matters of spiritual medicine the greatest danger would lie 
supposing that one could be one’s own spiritual doctor. 

The other passages in this book which I have particularly no 
must be mentioned very briefly. In discussing the case of a no} 
who was ‘imagining things’, M. Oraison insists very strongly 
the meaning which we should give to ‘chastity’. It does not mea 
mere escape from sexuality, as in the case of this novice, bu 
facing up to it, aclearsighted sublimation of it for a higher purpc 
which even Freud has to admit as a genuine alternative lead 
sometimes to great achievement (p. 162). This leads to some terrify 
details about the misconceptions in regard to sex which continu 
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t in ecclesiastical institutions. There are various kinds of faux- 
te (pp. 163-4); and the moral which emerges is that a celibate 
does not lead a thoroughly purposeful life is playing a dangerous 
e. The chances are that he will suffer from refoulement and its 
ndant oddities. Thus psychoanalysts suspect people who are 
pure’; ‘if boys masturbate during a certain period of their 
tence to the extent of ninety-five per cent, of the remaining five 
cent perhaps some three per cent are suffering from an even 
e profound refoulement’ (p. 165; the author points out that a 
of this is the absence of regular nocturnal ‘pollutions’, a word 
hich he objects but which he continues to use). 
. Oraison makes no simpliste appeal to grace. It is a principal 
e of his book that the action of grace ‘does not usually take the 
m of a miracle’, and he quotes from an article of P. Biernaert’s in 
des (July-August 1950) to the effect that it requires the ‘psychic 
ctures, that is, in fine, the psychic equilibrium of the instinctive 
ces, to be in a minimum state of harmony . . . it takes time to 
duce this and appropriate methods, which are of a different 
er from that of pious practices’ (p. 227). 


PART II 
By REGINALD TREVETT 


he spirituality of the married state will be different from that 
other and higher vocations. But this is no reason for considering 
rriage as a pis-aller, a refuge for those who cannot accept virginity. 
bé Oraison writes: ‘It is rare to find couples who have had the 
dom to look to their future in accordance with the solid and 
efully studied data of sexology, ethics and spirituality. For 
oks of spirituality far too often do not take other data into 
nsideration or they display inadequate knowledge and so lead 


: pious idealism which will break down at the first difficulty’ 
212). 
The spirituality of the married has to be built on an exact appre- 


ition of love at every level, physical, psychological, spiritual. For 
arriage, if it is to be what the Creator intended it to be and what 
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the Redeemer again makes it possible for it ultimately to bec 
must be a constant growth in the self-giving of true love. 

It is precisely here that we meet the first great problem. | 
Abbé is a doctor of medicine as well as a doctor of theolo 
physician as well as a confessor and director of souls. He is a 
of the real and valuable contribution of psychological researe 
psychological medicine to the sum of our knowledge of hu 
behaviour and its causes. One of the most important discoveri’ 
this field is the immense influence of unconscious psychic con 
on the conscious life. Unconscious regression to a less mature 
pre-adult state is now a firmly established fact of diagnosis. 

Regression plays a great part in sexual life. The larger pa 
the Abbé’s book is devoted to the almost universal adoles: 
character of the sexuality of modern Western man. Upon analyy 
and not necessarily depth analysis at that—the attitude of 1 
men and women towards sex is shown to be retarded, to 
remained at the pre-adult level. Few are conscious of this | 
their conduct of their sex-life is therefore to a great extent ou: 
the reach of conscious control. Sexo-psychological stresses ar 
common as somatic illnesses. This is important for the more 
Dom Illtyd has dealt with some of the implications of this fact ir 
first part of the article. It remains for me to make the neces 
applications to the married life. 

Ideal marriage is a total giving of self at all levels. The psy 
logical regression to adolescent sexuality threatens the mar 
with the greatest danger to their union. . . self-love. The A 
deals with this threat chiefly at the instinctive, biological I 
Self-love at this stage is auto-eroticism, the principal character 
of adolescent sexuality. Regression to auto-eroticism may | 
many different results. It is refreshing to see the Abbé demolist 
pretensions of the Don Juans, of the advocates of divorce, an 
the apologists of fornication, prostitution and adultery, with 
word ‘regression’. Truly human love acts as a polarizing ager 
the instinctive sexual forces, including them and directing t 
in its upward and outward movement of self-giving. 

But regression and adolescent sexuality are not confined to 
obvious sexual disorders. Faithful married couples may suffer 
The Abbé maintains that in this life, the perfect union, alth 
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must be a constant aim, is never in fact attained. The threat of 
9-eroticism has to be met by knowledge. Sexology is a science. 
sre are sexual techniques. Love-making is an art. It has its skills 
ich can be acquired. They are no more to be ashamed of than 
skills of any other art. It is the lack of them that is to be deplored. 
e Abbé states categorically: “The majority of the internal conflicts 
married life are due to the failure to emerge from auto-eroticism’. 
other of his remarks is to the point in this connexion: ‘We must 
imagine that the Sacrament of Penance acts like a therapy, 
that it automatically produces the miraculous cure of a psycho- 
yical and instinctual situation which may be improved by human 
ans’ (p. 197). It is highly probable that a husband who confesses 
being irritable or angry with his wife, really needs a little plain 
ychological talking to relieve him of his adolescent regressions, 
d would also benefit from candid instruction in the art of love- 
iking. As long as his bad temper (or his wife’s) is due to uncon- 
ous regression, the sacrament of penance, while giving him 
giveness and grace, cannot act, because it is not intended to, as a 
ychological cure. Psychological maladjustments need treatment 
do purely physical ailments (if there are any such things). Nobody 
nks the sacrament of penance will cure a true kleptomaniac. 
ibjectively such a man is in no need of forgiveness as his sin is 
uterial and not formal. 
The Abbé insists on the need to affirm principles uncompromisingly 
tile dealing with individuals in a spirit of great charity. He dis- 
guishes between the ontological conflict to which sexuality is 
ject since the Fall and the psychological repercussions of that 
nflict. The healing of the ontological wound is assured by the 
emption through sacrifice and resurrection. The healing of the 
ychological wounds depends on human means, therapeutic 
thods appropriate to the disorder. The prevalent auto-eroticism 
ot be cured without the spread of true sexual instruction. The 
irpose of sexuality, its relation to the full destiny of man, its 


bordination to fully Auman love, its techniques, all these must 


part of education or re-education if we are to give men and 
omen real responsibility in their sex-life and deliver them from 
‘conscious adolescent regression with all its tragic consequences 


personal, family and social life. 
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Meanwhile, we are faced with the other problems of the ma 
state—the questions of the primary and secondary ends of ma 
and of the limitation of births. 

To the first of these a great deal of thought has been devot) 
recent years. Doms’s work Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe led t 
controversies, in particular after it had been translated into Fr 
The discussion was polite and good-tempered. The fact seem 
emerge that there is a distinction between the nature of man 
‘and its ends, between what it is and what it does. The perso 
the partners in their physical and spiritual aspects are deve 
and enriched by the common physical life which has its ck 
in the marriage act. This is what marriage is—a personal ps» 
physical union of a man and a woman. But marriage has ari 
beyond the perfection of the personalities of the partners. 
the womb of the whole race. The bearing of children is ther? 
the primary end of marriage. As Pére Lestapis points out iii 
book Amour et Institution familiale, the perfection of the pari 
demands maternity in the wife and paternity in the husband: 
Abbé Oraison defines his position with great clarity. ‘It seems 
impossible to dissociate the two ends of marriage. We are de: 
with one dynamic force, which urges man towards creative 
Through sexual union the couple becomes a new unity whose pr 
function it is to bring new life into being by means of its own 
(p. 205). 

This is what marriage does. Even in cases where new life ca 
in fact be produced because of physiological impediments w 
are ultimately results of the Fall, it is possible for the coup! 
view their physical union in the light of the main racial purpo: 
sexuality though per accidens that purpose cannot be achieve 
them. 

This case of the childless couple is at the heart of the contro\ 
as to the relations of the two ends of marriage. The proble 
far from academic for it leads directly to the second of the 
questions we mentioned above—that of the limitation of bi 
There is of course no dispute regarding the immorality of arti! 
birth prevention, nor as to the legitimacy of the so-called 
Period provided it is used for a reasonable purpose and witl 
right attitude to the primary end of marriage. The trouble aris 
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ses where the Ogino method cannot be applied. In France there 
two schools of thought on this thorny problem. One is repre- 
nted by Paul Chanson, who has the backing of considerable 
pologians. The other has found its most convincing spokesman 
the Abbé Oraison. As the latter names Chanson and criticizes 
at he considers to be the fundamental assumptions underlying 
; ideas, it will be necessary to state briefly the two points of 
Ww. 

Chanson and the moral theologians who support him are advocates 
the copula reservata, which is treated in Chanson’s book L’Art 
jimer as an essential in the technique of love-making. It is both 
discipline for the husband and a means of calming his instinctive 
ge. By enabling him to control the sexual act, it empowers him 
overcome auto-eroticism and so to give the wife complete satis- 
ction in the full marriage act. As such, it would not seem to run 
ater to the Abbé’s thought. But in his book L’ Art d’Aimer et la 
mtinence Conjugale, Chanson goes further and recommends the 
pula reservata as a solution to the problems of the married 
uple who for a sufficient reason have to defer or cease child- 
aring and are unable to take advantage of the Ogino method. 
Chanson and those who agree with him maintain that ‘It is too 
ten believed that complete continence obliges the married couple 
live as brother and sister. This is a grave error and must be 
rected. True, conjugal continence implies an absolute prohibition 
seek complete satisfaction voluntarily. But all expressions of 
ve and pleasure are not forbidden . . . Hence the imperfect acts 
r better, the incomplete acts) which the couple have not only the 
vht but the duty to practise, for they are for them the indispensable 
eans of quieting the senses and maintaining married love’ 
‘om Pour mieux confesser, by Canon Chanson, quoted in the 
troduction to Art d’Aimer et Continence Conjugale). Chanson 
sists that complete abstinence from all expressions of affection 
ads to neurosis and estrangement between the partners. 

‘Abbé Oraison attacks this view on theological grounds. His 
gument may be summed up in his own words: ‘The sexual drama 
only one aspect of this ontological fact (i.e., the Fall) and the 
Jemma of continence is not different from the dilemma of life 
id death, so profoundly stamped upon the facts of biological 
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existence. It is nothing other than one aspect of the eternal prob 
of evil’ (p. 221). 

To the Abbé, therefore, the copula reservata, considered ¢ 
permanent subsitute for the complete marriage act, is a vain atte 
to elude the consequences of the Fall and the law of perse 
sacrifice and suffering, which the Redemption imposes upo 
members of the Mystical Body. To use the copula reservata in | 
way is to regress to adolescent sexuality, to refuse an adult attiti 
to an ontological problem. 

The Abbé’s objections to the ‘illusion’ that there is a third + 
of resolving the problem of married conduct in cases where : 
traditional alternatives are childbirth or abstention, would see 
be based on the following passage from Chanson’s book, L’. 
d’ Aimer (p. 134): ‘Let us suppose that all men put into prac 
the precepts of the Gospel. In view of the progress of Science ; 
Medicine, our world, which is considered to be just absurd, wei 
evolve at top speed if not in the direction of a second Eden, at Id 
in the direction of a World in which there would be an end. 
almost an end) of misery, disease and above all, of that desert 
love which is in itself the worst of miseries and the most relent 
of diseases.’ 

Chanson’s term “desert of love’ refers to the puritanical attiti 
of so many to the marriage act and all that it involves by way 
love-making. His aim throughout the book is to insist on the nobii 
of sexual love in all its natural manifestations in marriage. Th 
is no difference between his views and those of the Abbé int 
regard. But they part company over the extent to which a sa 
attitude to physical love will resolve the great problems of s 
For Chanson, these problems are due to a false doctrine, to 
notion that sexuality is in itself beneath the dignity of man, t 
the art of love is an affair of libertines. Once men realize that 
that God has made is good, there will be an end to the sex proble: 
The copula reservata is both possible and necessary not only 
the art of love-making but as a solution to the problem of 
couple who for valid reasons cannot have further children. 

The Abbé is not so optimistic. He insists that the fact of the I 
is primordial and that mankind lives in this life under the law 
suffering and death. The Incarnation did not abolish these, it m: 
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m instruments of redemption and the gates to the life to come. 
Lord took them upon himself and so changed them from 
€ penalties to an all-sufficient act of sacrifice. It is only by 
ing in his suffering and death that men can share in his 
surrection. There is no part of human life exempt from this 
. No progress in science, no return to a saner and more Christian 
w of sex, will deliver the married from the crosses inevitable to 
ir state and vocation. The Abbé writes: ‘It seems preferable 
tefore . . . calmly to recognize the facts; closely related as it is 
the human condition in the light of revelation, the agonizing 
emma of married continence admits of no compromise: love is 
her complete or it does not exist at all’ (p. 222). At this level the 
pula reservata in the Abbé’s view is a regression, a fixation of 
«uality at a point where it demands a supreme sublimation. The 
mal sexual life with its normal consequences having become 
possible, the only course open to the couple is to transfer their 
uality to a higher plane, to direct their libido by the help of 
ture and of grace into a realm where it may have free play apart 
bm any physical manifestations. 

he Abbé has no illusions about the difficulty of this programme. 
in other cases of sexual irregularity, he maintains that those 
10 have tried to practise complete abstinence and, having failed, 
ve fallen into contraceptive habits, should be considered as 
aning venially. They then have to submit to a course of psycho- 
Bical treatment coupled with a vigorous sacramental life. The 
ellectual enlightenment the psychologist brings, coupled with 
e strengthening of the will by grace, will lift the whole problem 
to the plane of a truly sublimated sexuality. And this is an 
tremely long and difficult process, involving repeated lapses. 
© sexual instinct is still in so adolescent a stage in the majority 
men that their control over it is difficult and all but impossible. 
ne copula reservata is a compromise that merely disguises the 


a of control. ‘It is better to know clearly that one is in a state 
material sin, in spite of one’s good intentions, than to try to 
infuse the issue by some impossible compromise’ (p. 228). 

‘At the root of the divergence of opinion we are analysing, there 
“sa radical difference as to the scope and significance of Redemp- 
on. Are we not again in the presence of what may be roughly 
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defined as the Augustinian as distinct from the Thomist doctri 
of nature and grace? Be that as it may, it is interesting to note 
Pére Féret, 0.P., in an afterword to Chanson’s second vol) 
L’Art d’Aimer et Continence Conjugale, writes: * .. . grac 
supremely redemptive (and we know that this redemption is app 
in a special way through a great sacrament . . . to the mar. 
union) . . . In the name of their tradition and of the Revel 
it includes, believers affirmed that, with the grace of God 
especially that of Redemption, all could be and should be restd 
in that natural order of values to a state still more excellent t 
that which sin may disturb. With God’s grace, man could overce« 
all disorder both within and outside of himself. He could conc 
in himself gluttony and violence, anger and pride. He could prac 
justice and charity towards others. He could build civilizatit 
and gradually control the most terrible cosmic forces. But tit 
was one thing and one thing only which . . . he could never 
master his sexual instinct. The best he could do was to annihn 
it or put it to sleep by refusing to exercise it . . . It is enough to br 
this pseudo-truth to the light of day . . . it is enough to formu: 
it quite frankly to be able to see at once how radically ince 
patible it is with the most fundamental teachings of our religi 
traditions’ (p. 154). 

In Pére Féret’s view the copula reservata is not a regression 
the most excellent incarnation of the virtue of temperance. I 
a sublimation, it is a real ascesis. In it, the sexual instinct is ¢ 
trolled without being destroyed or repressed. As I have alre: 
said, I see nothing in the Abbé’s book which would condemn 
copula reservata as a normal part of love-making except in 
case of those who cannot, for a good reason, bear or continue 
bear children and who are unable to use the Ogino method. 
their case, complete abstinence coupled with a perfect sublimat 
is the only possibility. To my mind therefore the Abbé, while jus 
ably criticizing the breezy and lyrical optimism of Chanson, 
failed to answer the more solid theological objections of P 
Féret. The question thus remains—Is the copula reservata 
adolescent regression in the case of couples who cannot use 
Ogino method or is it here as elsewhere a true ascetic prac 
enabling the couple to grow in the exercise of the virtue of temy 
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e? If the copula reservata is practised as a permanent substitute 
‘complete union, is it immoral on the grounds that the marriage 
, in the Abbé’s words, is ‘either complete or does not exist at all?’ 
the Abbé’s view is preferred to that of Pére Féret, we must be 
epared to alter radically our treatment of those who, in face of 
© tragic option of abstinence or serious illness and perhaps death, 
ve fallen into immoral habits. Their sin must be considered as 
nial and their state as equivalent to a psychological illness, whose 
medy is also psychological. The Abbé is prepared to go to great 
gths. He is acutely conscious of the agonizing nature of the 
oblem. He writes: ‘We cannot help feeling a certain anguish as 
» note that the progress of hygiene and child welfare only succeed 
bringing forward a problem more grave and tragic than those 
at preceded it. This should help us not to lose sight of the fact 
at the human race bears a fatal burden of death which nothing 
man can exorcise’ (p. 200). Or again: ‘Moreover, so long as we do 
yt confuse difficulty with impossibility, we are forced to conclude 
at the exercise of conjugal continence raises, from the psycho- 
gical standpoint, problems that are all but insoluble in practice 
ough it raises none at all from the point of view of principles’ 
. 207). Treatment must be given to encourage ‘a real search, a 
arch willingly undertaken, for a superior synthesis which will 
Jude in their proper order and with a view to their complete 
evelopment all the forces—erotic and affective, the will, the spiritual 
e—of two beings who have together consecrated themselves to 
ve’ (p. 215). On page 219, he writes: “A couple who turn their 
tention to adapting their lives in this way might draw from it 
o advantages. In the first place, there would result a real revalua- 
on of physical love which, instead of becoming a more or less 
tractable obstacle, would tend on the contrary to become a true 
eans to the spiritual life. Then—and this is an important aspect 
the question we are considering—there would result a supple 
d mutual cultivation of an ever-increasing mastery which would 
able the couple to be less taken off their guard on the day when 
yntinence, for whatever reason, became necessary in their married 


LJ 


€. 
The confrontation of these two points of view makes it clear 


at, though the principles upon which Christian marriage is based 
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are unassailable, and indeed have received confirmation f 
unexpected sources, yet the application of these same princi 
raises problems of great complexity. 

Lest the Abbé’s teaching should impress the reader as reminis 
of a Jansenistic attitude—and nothing could be further from 
truth—I end with one more quotation; ‘When we are faced wi’ 
sin, the truly just attitude, given the complexity of the hu 
situation is first of all to believe we are in the presence of a weakr. 
that is, of a sin formally venial though materially mortal. ° 
judgement should only be modified if we have very serious ind 
tions to the contrary. The opposite attitude, which consist¢ 
considering sexual sins straight away as formally mortal, is contt 
to the most elementary charity. Further, it runs the risk of revea: 
that instinctive and often irrational tendency indicated by 
Lord in the parable of the mote and the beam, which urges 
to emphasize the evil in our neighbour so as to distract atten: 
from the evil—which may be far more serious—in him who jud: 
Is there not, in those who condemn their neighbour without app 
when he has fallen into sins of this kind, a rigorist legalism, whl 
unbeknown to them maybe, endeavours to conceal a terrible | 
of charity?’ (p. 196). 
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REFLEXIONS ON DEATH 


By DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


T is necessary to make clear at the outset the nature of my interest 
in death. Death, as a subject for thought, is obviously unique. 
For if any subject for thought must be an object of experience, 

th is an object of experience in a unique and puzzling way. The 

tum is, it seems, unavoidably divided: between the fact of death 
we experience it and the certain knowledge that this thing, which 
>see going on around us, awaits us. So that what we should 
rmally expect from an essay entitled ‘reflexions on death’ will be 
eatment that accepts our knowledge of death as this odd, divided 
| of knowledge, and attempts to work out an aftitude to the 
ing that is known by this kind of knowledge—a ‘right’ attitude. 

me at first bring out more fully the characteristics of this kind 
treatment, which is not the one I intend to adopt. This will make 
lear why I do not intend to adopt it. 

The aim of thought is to clarify the truth, to move towards a 

int where the single vision of what a thing fundamentally is 

il embrace, inevitably, an idea of what we ought to do about it. 
e reality will embrace the consequent attitude, and indeed, in 

is context, ‘attitude’ will hardly be the right word, and ‘conse- 
ent’ will be correspondingly out of place. An artist’s handling 

‘his material is not consequent on his knowledge of the material 

t rather the immediate expression of such knowledge or insight. 

t the ‘divided datum’ with which death seems to present us lacks, 

reason of its divided character, just that singleness in the object 

ich permits of a steady deepening of insight and of a practical 
pression within the insight. The tendency will be to regard death, 
the manner in which we know it, as a fixed quantity—something 
ich we have to be content to fix and name: and correspondingly, 
at which is, in other forms of vital knowledge, the immediate 
actical expression of an insight, will be here rather an attitude, 
lite distinct from the thing known. So that, instead of ‘a thing 
1own, and practically (=fully) known’, we shall have ‘an unknown 
lantity that can nevertheless be referred to and recognized, 
cepted by common consent in its improperly known state, and a 
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purely practical attitude to this named thing’. On the side of 
thing itself, we feel, there is nothing to be done—it is just 
odd thing called death, and which everybody recognizes wher 
hears the word ‘death’: while on the side of action we cannot 
beyond the concept of ‘the right attitude’. We are prevented 
the divided and unresolved character of the thing, from advan: 
into the heart of the thing and, as it were, simply allowing a praci 
awareness to develop that shall be, not so much as ‘the right attitu 
the only attitude, the true attitude, the truth practically apprehens 
In short, death seems to face us with the necessity of acceptin 
dualism between the ontological and the ethical. And in a nor 
treatise on death we shall find little about death itself, the inte 
being concentrated on how we should approach it. The evasion 
death that are criticized in such a treatment will be the sim 
(superficial, symptomatic rather than radical) evasions of the 
that we are going to die. But how, in the sphere of lived knowlee 
are we to correct the evasion of the fact that we are going to « 
What, in this sphere, does ‘preparing for death’ mean? That is: 
problem. Socrates realizes it when he says that the true philosop 
‘is always pursuing death and dying’. Yet we can hardly be satis 
with his development of this idea in terms exclusively of detachni 
from the body.! 

It seems to me that there is in us a knowledge of death tha 
not, essentially, embarrassed by the dualism to which I have refer 
and it is the aim of these reflexions to clarify this knowledge. - 
a sort of submerged connexion of our thought with death that 
be, to some extent, brought to the surface. Though obscure, | 
an apprehension of death as a single thing. And in order to persu 
this apprehension to declare itself a little more clearly we have 
to be on our guard against the ordinary conception of death as 
name covering an improperly known object. For the name prove 
a response as hasty as the thing which it covers is unresolved. R 
to death, and everyone knows what you are talking about—kn 
too easily. We have at all costs to keep the object open, as it w 
As opposed to death observed outside ourselves and admi 
inferentially for ourselves, there is something in our thought w 
goes out to meet death, to meet something that is really our de 

1 Phaedo 63. 
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one that pushes well ahead; it opens, that is, a long path that 
n be followed up only in time; it is like an intuitive dive into an 
estigation which can be developed only over a period of lived, 
sonal, human time. Nevertheless, it would certainly be wrong to 
rpret the notion of death in terms of mere futurity. What is 
portant is that, from our present point of view, the future cannot 
thought of, or represented as, mere novelty, as something new 
unforeseeable which simply takes the place of the used, stale 
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e have, I believe, a most valuable clue in the following observa- 
ms of Marcel: 
In terms of time, the deep thought, or the profound notion, is 
d 

sent. The novelty of the future may be as attractive a notion as 
u like, but we certainly do not feel we are moving into depth, as 

thrust on to the future, merely because we are moving towards 
velty.” 


It is not merely that the thought will ‘take time’ to elaborate. 
me, future time, is felt to have a positive function, to be, in some 
scure way, contributory to the thought itself. It is not merely 
t I foresee the possibility of developing this thought ‘if I am 
red’. This would be the commonplace version of Marcel’s idea 
d, significantly, it entails a kind of reference to death. Regarding 
ture time as something wholly exterior to me, which I can use as 
comes along, I regard death as something correspondingly external, 
hich might cut off this use at any moment. Corresponding, on the 
her hand, to Marcel’s thought in its original form, is another 
ind of reference to death. Future time, as I sit here and write, is 
othing to me. I cannot unite with it, and give form to it: so that it 
ould seem that my existence, in so far as it stretches into the 
ture, in so far as my existence is in time, vanishes into chaos, and 
eath seems to be simply the final seal set on this my incompleteness. 
he thought of futurity is a rude shock to the way in which I 
ormally think of myself as a free and self-defining being. It suggests 
at things outside myself, and which I must regard as casual, have 
definitive importance for me. It begins to occur to me, uncomfort- 


bly, that I am more passive than I thought I was—and death 


2 The Mystery of Being, Vol. I, 193-4. 
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seems the final assertion of this passivity to accident. It is; 
because this is unthinkable that I exclude death from my thou 
But if Marcel is right, if there is something in me which embra 
or would embrace, my future, then the whole picture char 
What seemed to me to imply a meaningless passivity appears 

passivity somehow embraced, a positive union with something ; 
remains, at a certain level of thought, casual. And there seems 
doubt that Marcel is right, that this idea of his finds an echo i 
deeper reaches of experience. We do become conscious of 
possibility of a union with what appeared at first as an alien} 
invading contingency. When we hear it said, for instance, ‘e 
day we get closer to the truth’, we are aware that we can mah 
positive response to this statement. Truth, in the context of © 
statement, is of course not speculative. It is that lived truth tows 
which we move when we clarify in ourselves the relations in wy 
we stand to others. I do not refer merely to a clearer knowledgs 
‘how we stand’ in these relations, but to a truth which is felt te 
behind them and which becomes increasingly clear as they progr 
This truth is a ‘truth of relation’ of a more comprehensive k: 
the relation on which it bears being an ontological rather tha 
purely personal relation. It is something that we want to call 

truth’ simply, reaching beyond ‘the truth about...’ or ‘the tr 
oj ... It is that supremely concrete and lovable reality, the tr 
apprehended as relational yet in a dimension beyond the relat 
And to that truth we do ‘move’. We recognize in ourselves a progi 
towards truth that is wedded somehow to the progress of our | 
The biological level, on which we inevitably move forward, : 
which we normally regard as irrelevant to our spiritual progress, 
we perceive on deeper reflexion, a factor in that progress: not met 
in the sense that we can ‘make good use’ of it; we are not referr 
here, we realize, to a thing in itself indifferent, that we can m 
good use of. This element in us of inevitable progress is not 
much something that we have to make spiritually valuable, 
something which an integrated spiritual life will naturally allow 
be itself. But the end of this ‘inevitable progress’, or life-progr 
is death. It seems, then, that in the idea of getting daily closet 
the truth we embrace death in a positive way and are able to. 
it ours. 
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Before we advance further, it may be useful to consider another 
ase which the idea of a daily progress to death can have. Newman 
ys of the primitive monastic life: “Every day was like its predecessor 
cept that it was nearer to the great day’. Do we not recognize, 
this way of putting it, a certain paleness in contrast to the other 
derstanding of it? Death, in Newman’s statement, is external 
the living man, and it is only by reason of the theological impli- 
ions of this externally conceived thing that progress towards 
is described as a meaningful progress. It is possible, on the other 
nd, to understand the progress to death ‘from our end’, as I have 
ed to show. We do reach out to death from the present: and we 
alize that in so doing we are in the fullness of our present. In that 
liness death is really ours, and we become more fully ourselves 
‘that relation of possession. 

It would be better to talk of a relation of intimacy, rather than 
it down to possession. The relation I am trying to define is im- 
ensely subtle, simply because it is the ultimate ground or ratio of 
our deepest attempts at self-possession, when we are aware of 
arselves as more than willing, self-defining beings, when we are 
nscious of what we normally call the ‘lower’ part of ourselves 
more than material for our domination, as a very temperamental 
irtner whom we have to learn to accept on his own terms. Marcel 
ves us another valuable hint here, when he describes the relation 
~a sick man to his sickness as ‘that strange acquaintance which 
n be a struggle, or a dangerous flirtation, or the oddest blend of 
>th’.3 

Death, then, is not external to us: and we are not confined to 
king up an ‘attitude’ to death. We seem able to break down the 
sadening popular conception of it as something at once unknow- 
ble and easily referred to, and to expose a ‘line on’ it that is life- 
ving for us—a life-line in fact. We may bring this out further by 
hother contrast, attempting to analyse more thoroughly the popular 
mnception of death. 

‘The popular or unreflective consciousness of death is the result 
f death’s mystery working on the mind without being fruitfully 
snetrated by the latter. Marcel points out that the identification 
f the mysterious with the unknowable has worked the greatest 


3 Op. cit., 210. 
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mischief, and it is in this matter of death that the mischief is 1 
apparent. The mystery of death, when it calls up no answer f 
the depths of human self-consciousness, provokes, by way of ans. 
only a wordy rhetoric. But rhetoric in this matter has decent < 
cedents, which we shall have to explore. Such an explorati 
immediately relevant to my main purpose, as it will enable 
understand better what is implied in the stale rhetoric to whi 
have referred. Let us start with a classic dramatic descriptio: 
death: Hamlet’s, in the famous soliloquy: 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns.* 

This is a symbolic statement of our perplexity in face of de 
It is not for that an invalid statement, but there are condit' 
attaching to a valid response to it. We should notice, first off 
that we are already using symbolically the language of place 
arrival when we describe an important intellectual discovery as 
arrival, and that the use of such language for death is a far gres 
stretching of language than that involved in this first use. If ¢ 
ditions attach already to this first extension of language, there : 
be far more exacting conditions attaching to the second. TI 
conditions are in fact so fundamental that they cannot be delibera: 
fulfilled. Their fulfilment depends rather on a certain state. 
consciousness which I have now to define. 

It might be called a ‘poetic’ consciousness, if we emphasize | 
abiding primitive quality in such consciousness. It is not ‘wor 
out’. It is rich yet confused, an intense undifferentiated awaren 
Man speaks primitively, immediately, at the level where ma 
and spirit are wedded in him. At this level he can express his wh 
sense of personal destiny in terms of a journey over the sea, or i 
a dark forest. He can be wholly engaged in this expression. Ther 
an intimacy between the poet and the sensible world from wt 
he draws his imagery, so that this imagery becomes an express 
of the intimacy of death. The imagery indicates a real response 
death from the depths of consciousness, real but primitive: a respo 
whose freshness and authenticity is preserved by the naivety of 
psychological context. It is when the development of consciousr 


“ Or one could take the beautiful image of the little bird flying through the w: 
lighted house, from darkness to darkness, quoted in Bede’s Ecclesiastical Histo! 
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ngs with it a new relation to the physical world that this way 
talking about death becomes exposed to devaluation. The 
ation of the imagery changes: it is no longer at the meeting 
een man and death, but has become grouped round death, 
king death an object. In being thus objectified, death loses 
ething, something falls away from it, something we might call 
essity, fixity, uniqueness, that quality whereby death is really 
rehended, and whose absence may be described either as an 
poverishment of death or as an impoverishment of ourselves as 
look at death, of the self that looks at death. The fact that 
her expression will serve is significant. What has been broken 
wn is the single act of man contemplating death and held in this 
ntemplation, knowing in death a uniqueness that comes out and 
sorbs him and qualifies the whole experience of death. With the 
king of this bond, death is unfixed, becomes a manceuvrable 
ect, what Kierkegaard would call ‘a something-or-other’, and 
n is unfixed, free to ‘take up an attitude’ to death: or, what is 
e same thing, death is narrowed, losing its surrounding aura of 
snificance which allows but one response (which is by that fact 
ore than an attitude), and man is narrowed to a closed individual, 
to take up this or that attitude to the thing he has before him. 
e is not compelled, in face of death, by an immediate sense of a 
mmon human destiny. He is here, and death is over there, its 
agery now making of it the wrong sort of mystery, an impure, 
uddled sort of mystery. It is a mysterious object, and as such gets 
ed up with the ‘mystery’ of the popular astronomers: something 
out which we can wax eloquent without feeling committed. It 
urs the fact that we die, into ‘a journey into the unknown’, which 
n be thought of in the same way in which we think of the 
nace-ship, and by the same kind of self that indulges in such 
eculation. The whole sense of the journey expressed by Hamlet’s 
ords is altered. For the confusion latent in the primitive awareness 
f death is substituted the quite different confusion of twilight 
aysticism. The character of puzzling familiarity which is an integral 
art of the authentic mystery of death and which compels a curious 
ind of recognition has been blurred. Death is no longer our mystery. 
t belongs to an indistinct ‘beyond’. Standing in this kind of ‘optional’ 
elation to his death, man is cut adrift from his moorings and is, 
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indeed, ‘absurd’. It is not death which makes man absurd 
Sartre implies (‘La mort est jetée ca et la’); it is man who 
himself absurd by ignoring his death.® 

Now this ‘pushing back’ of death into ‘the beyond’ will 
further poisonous fruit when it shapes, unconsciously perh 
religious belief. For it will be on the model of this ‘beyond’ | 
we shall conceive the beyondness of God. On this basis, anc 
this basis alone, can our idea of God be impersonal, and if" 
personal it will be sentimental. We shall vary between the one: 
the other according to our mood. God will appear sometimes a 
‘inscrutable’ force ‘at work in the universe’, sometimes as the n. 
given to the person who ‘looks after’ that side of us which we t 
outlawed from our essential interest. He will be the final projec: 
of our egoism, looming large and empty behind our unreal des 
It may be of some use to pursue this dialectic to the bitter ena 

For here is the second stage. Let us say, that I endeavour to: 
into relation with God thus conceived. He belongs to the sph 
which I have excluded from my personal interest. This does 
surprise me—I tell myself that this unreality of God is an unrea: 
for ‘the natural man’ in me, or perhaps for ‘the body’, and t 
faith must contradict the natural man in simply affirming, aga: 
experience, that this God is real; I regard faith as something t 
makes God real. Now to get into relation with God thus concer 
is to bring into being a special ‘religious’ self for this purpose 
modality of the ego or self-constructed self. In terms of these t 
surface conceptions, of God and of myself, I try to put right, 
reverse, the initial lie at the centre of my being. The futility of t 
effort, based as it is on a misunderstanding so profound as to 
almost indefinable, is at least a strong ad hominem argument 


° The phrase ‘ignoring of death’ will immediately suggest a religious criticism 
modern man. Jntegrity (November °47) was devoted to the subject of death, whic 
approached exclusively from this religious point of view, contrasting the attitu 
to death in a modern hospital and in a Cistercian monastery. Such treatment ha: 
value of course, but it does not get to the root of the matter. It can too ee 
‘camouflage’ the lack of natural religio. The expression is Marcel’s, and this is 
place to refer to the important quotation on pp. 385-6. It is perhaps in this matte 
death that the camouflage is most operative. If we by-pass the natural roots of de: 
awareness, passing straight to a supernatural treatment of death, that treatment 
yield only another aftitude to death. It will not undermine the unreal Position ' 
death has assumed in the modern mind. The supernatural attitude will be a ‘surnat 
placque’, individualistic and without roots in Christian liturgy. 
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e. For consider this misunderstanding. While on the one hand 
reversal required is infinitely greater than I can have any con- 
tion of, on the other hand I conceive of myself as having to 
ge a gap, whereas there is in reality no distance to be covered 
Il. I contrive at the same time to underestimate absurdly the 
nge required in myself and to exaggerate it absurdly. The self 
trangled in its own toils, and can only be released by a sort of 
rior landslide. When so released, it exists and is confronted 
God in such a way that it cannot dissociate its newfound 
hood from God. In short, self and God belong, for the first time, 
a world of fact. The language of ‘conversion’ is, suddenly, im- 
diate and real. Virtues, especially humility, cease to be attitudes 
become expressions of fact. I seem to have slipped out of the 
tld that Plato calls the world of opinion—a twilit world of 
roximations and adjustments where nothing is quite real— 
0 the world of knowledge and certainty. 
hat I have described as a ‘landslide’ is a violent shift of per- 
tive. When the air has cleared sufficiently for the new perspective 
be discernible, we might describe it as follows. In place of the 
le vague impersonal mystery somewhere on the borders of 
stence, we have now what might be called a ‘near mystery’ and, 
sind that, a real mystery. The near mystery is death newly appre- 
nded as something ineffably familiar, winding its way into us and 
aking down at every turn our habit of taking ourselves for 
nted. It opens us—essentially: that is to say, it shows us that 
rt condition as subsistent beings is an open condition, as opposed 
the closed, fixed reality that we normally attribute to ourselves. 
d thus opened, we are alive to the authentic mystery of God, 
0 is no longer a name given to a ‘side of life’ that experience 
es not touch. 
There is in fact a very delicate interplay between our sense of 
th and our religious sense. Any hardening of our sense of death 
tries with it a de-personalization, a devaluation, of the sense 
ich God has for us. Death is our mystery, and in pushing it 
yond our real sphere of interest we push it onto ‘God’, and in 
is confusion neither God nor we can be real. Robbed of our mystery, 
e are not ourselves: cumbered with our mystery, God is not 
mself. And how shall we then discern through this confusion the 
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divine coming-together of God’s mystery and ours: the defin 
grace whereby God has shared death our mystery and declare 
us his divinity in the conquest of it? How respond to this declara. 
in Christian liturgy which, stemming as it does from the Resurrect 
‘translates’ God to every level of our experience? 

And indeed, when we have our mystery in its true perspective 
triumph of Christ appears more vividly to us—not only as a. 
with theological implications but in all its human circumstan 
We realize, in fact, that those circumstances are human in a de 
sense, that they convey something which, in the light of the f 
going pages, we should be tempted to call a totality of hun 
experience to which our experience only approximates, to whic 
seems the essence of our experience only to approximate. For 
triumph which is crowned in the Resurrection is already decla 
in Christ’s approach to his death. We read in the gospels of s 
thing that is beyond ‘acceptance’, yet that is profoundly illumina 
by a consideration of the ‘single thought of death’ as the mark 
integral experience. The relationship that we establish with 
‘lower’ part of our nature that is wedded to time and death ca 
get beyond Marcel’s ‘strange acquaintance which can be a stru 
or a dangerous flirtation, or the oddest blend of both’. The relev. 
contrast to this is P. Oraison’s description of the agony of Cha 
quoted in Dom Illtyd’s article: “The perfect equilibrium bet 
the instinctive will and the superior will which we see in Char 
when he resolves by positive acceptance the anguish of his ag 
does not exist in mere man, reduced to his natural powers ii 
dialogue with grace’. I remember reading an account by Beat 
Webb of a young communist friend’s protest to the effect t: 
Christ could not be a worthy model for us since he had shown fi 
in face of death. There were other men who had died without fé 
The significance of the agony is that Christ alone of all men ‘engag 
death fully, and the gospel account exposes to us that deep 
engagement. This engagement, indicative of human plenitude, 
the meaning of the last days as recorded by the gospels. It is expres: 
magisterially by Christ’s words to his enemies: ‘This my Fat. 
loves in me, that I am laying down my life, to take it up ag: 
afterwards. Nobody can rob me of it; I lay it down of my o 
accord. [I am free to lay it down, free to take it up again’ (Jo 
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). It culminates in the institution of the eucharist, and profoundly 
inates that mystery. Christ’s movement towards his death 
races in itself the brutally contingent accumulation of circum- 
ces that effects it, so that his ‘hour’ and the ‘hour’ of the powers 
arkness exactly coincide, as P. Bouyer has finely shown. It is 
ds a better understanding of the unique control (there is of 
e no adequate word for something in the light of which we 
e to understand everything else) by Christ of his death that the 
going pages are, of necessity, directed. I have tried to suggest 
we can expose the real thought of death that is in us, and this 
osure necessarily awakes ‘the man in us’, to whom death is the 
terious intimate companion with whom he seeks, obscurely and 
er definitively, to get into relation. And when we are alive to this 
ement in ourselves, the story which the gospel presents has an 
ediate and definitive significance for us. In awaking to man, 
recognize the Man. In the experience of Christian liturgy, what 
ave called ‘the near mystery’ is alive in us, not confused into a 
ue ‘beyond’, but integrated into the absorbing and beatifying 


stery of God. 
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if his introduction to The World of Silence, Gabriel Mz 


By JOHN M. TOL 


says that at first he was disconcerted by the book. “Everyw 

in this book, Picard is talking about silence, talking abov 
insistently, and with reverence. I could not at first convince my 
that the silence he speaks of is something positive, that it iss 
merely the lack of something.’ I must confess to having had a si 
apprehension. Two hundred and thirty-one pages on silence! S 
this must be a tour-de-force a poet’s prolongation in prose ¢ 
happy conceit. In one sense the book could be said to be a tour 
force, and likewise its central idea to be a conceit, silence being 1 
as a metaphor for, or on analogy with, some other seminal te 
such as God, love or death. But such a logical reduction destr 
the meaning which Picard certainly conveys. He is in fact talk 
about a real thing all the time. He talks about it as a poet 
philosopher, as a man, not as a mere mind. Marcel says frankh! 
his introduction: *. . . from the point of view of that empirical . 
evolutionary tradition in philosophy . . . Picard’s metaphysics 
silence lose any possible meaning; they become merely absurd.’ ’ 
then refers to Wilhelm von Humboldt’s assertion that language c 
not be reduced to a mere system of signs but is ‘a boon immedia 
conferred on the human creature as such . . . It becomes immedia 
possible to understand—or rather to conceive—how it may 
possible to think of the word, as such, coming forth from the fullr 
of silence; and how this fullness of silence confers on the word, 
were, its legitimate function.’ 

Marcel is here expressing Picard’s central idea. Yet it is 
satisfactory to isolate the idea from its expression. It does contin 
flower into a conceit. And it may be well to quote at the start « 
of the more striking and even facetious examples: ‘Still like so 
old, forgotten animal from the beginning of time, silence tow 
above all the puny world of noise; but as a living animal, not! 
extinct species, it lies in wait, and we can still see its broad ba 
sinking ever deeper among the briars and bushes of the world: 
noise. It is as though this prehistoric creature were gradually sink: 

1 The World of Silence by Max Picard. Pp. 231 (Harvill Press) 12s. 6d. 
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the depths of its own silence. And yet sometimes all the noise 
he world to-day seems like the mere buzzing of insects on the 
ad back of silence’ (pp. 22-3). Such conceits are the flowers of the 
k. Yet the roots of these flowers lie in the real world of experience. 
re is no lack of actuality or social awareness, as another quotation 
show: ‘It is said to-day that people need only go into the country 
reach the “quietness of nature” and silence. But they do not 
t the silence there; on the contrary they carry the noise of the 
t towns and the noise of their own souls out into the country 
h them. That is the danger of the “Back to the land” movement : 
noise that is at any rate concentrated in the big towns, locked 
as in a prison, is let loose on the countryside. To decentralize the 
towns is to decentralize the noise, to distribute it all over the 
intryside’ (p. 132). 

he conceits are thus expressive of the real world of experience, 
rience of a world disturbed and contradictory. And they are 
ressive also of divine analogies, the almost absurd analogies 
ween joy and sorrow, life and death, silence and noise. In the 
t quotation, we have a representative example of the central 
me: ‘A peasant and his wife sitting in the evening in front of their 
ise, both in a long silence . . . Suddenly a word falls from the 
suth of one or other into the silence. But that is no interruption 
the silence; it is as though the word were simply knocking to see 
he silence were still there—and then it goes away again... Man 
ering up from the level of the earth: that is like the word leaping 
from the surface of silence. But only the peasant still has this 
el ground of silence within him to-day. The peasant, towering up 
m the level of the field, corresponds to the level ground of silence 
t of which the word of man arises’ (pp. 127-28). Picard con- 
ually presents us with this idea of the word as expressive of 
nce. Ultimately his praise of silence, his many variations on the 
me of the goodness of silence, is praise of life remaining true to 
essential nature, praise of religion, of life bound back to God, 
‘words bound back to silence, of godly silence issuing in the true 
ord. A quotation from Marcel’s Homo Viator: Introduction to a 
etaphysics of hope (Gollancz) will help to explain this; it shows us 
nat is at the back of Marcel’s mind in much of his writing, and 
yes form to the motives which underlie Picard’s book. ‘I should 
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be quite disposed to think that a religio exists of which the pag 
themselves have left us admirable signs, a reverence for the dead 
for the gods presiding over the home which apart from | 
essentially Christian spirituality gives evidence of the pact betw 
man and the life-force to which I have so often had occasion 
refer; and it is only too easy to understand that where this re 
has given way to the pitiless pressure not of technics, but ¢ 
mentality fascinated and unsettled by technics, we see as att 
present time an increasing number of violations of that nat 
morality and order still recognized as such by our forefathers. I 
tempted to think that it is this religio which we must first restore 
that unfortunately a Christian superstructure, which is only 
often nothing but a camouflage, can very well disguise how fat 
it is lacking.’ 

Put into the more familiar abstraction, all this may be sumn 
up as ‘grace is built on nature’. But the important point is that » 
concept is now receiving an actualized formulation by philosop 
stemming from experience. Picard, then, sees silence as the gro 
of this religio, a necessary ground for its development into Chris 
faith. In his introduction Marcel explains: ‘It is, one might : 
in silence that we should seek the native soil in which faith 
grow, or the natural foundations on which it can be edified. ¢ 
might say, for instance, that between that unheard of happen: 
the Incarnation, and the being of man silence interposes itself < 
kind of buffer; and thus in approaching God, man approaches ; 
silence with which God himself is surrounded. It is a mark of dix 
love, Max Picard writes, in a wonderful sentence, that a myst 
of the Faith always spreads around itself a kind of cloak of siler 
(p. 12). Marcel suggests it is from such experiences that we nm 
gather the deeper meaning of Picard’s message; but he also poo 
out here that as words increasingly cease to refer to anything actt 
as the world becomes increasingly secularized and profaned, st 
a book as this is increasingly in danger of appearing unintelligil 
This idea is developed in an important passage in the book its 
‘Language receives innocence, simplicity and originality from 
silence whence it came, but its short duration, its fragility, and 
fact that language never entirely corresponds to the things it 
describing, come from the second silence, from death . . . In 
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ern world language is far from both worlds of silence. It springs 
n noise and vanishes in noise. Silence is to-day no longer an 
onomous world of its own; it is simply the place into which noise 
not yet penetrated. It is a mere interruption of the continuity 
noise, like a: technical hitch in the noise-machine—that is what 
nce is to-day: the momentary breakdown of noise. We no longer 
e definite silence and definite language, but simply words that 
being spoken and words that have not yet been spoken—but 
se are present, too, standing around like tools that are not being 
d; they stand waiting there menacingly or boringly. The other 
nce, the silence of death, is also absent in language to-day, just 
real death is absent in the modern world. Death is no longer an 
onomous world of its own, but merely something negative: the 
eme end of what we call life: life emptied to the last dregs— 
t is what death is to-day. Death itself has been killed’ (pp. 41-2). 
ords no longer have any meaning—they are just part of the 
ise, sounds signifying nothing, or rather without signification. 
e most obvious example of this is the radio, on which Picard 
a chapter. ‘Man is no longer aware of the radio-noise all around 
1. He does not hear the constant hum of the radio: it has become 
ind of noisy silence of which he hardly takes any notice at all, 
wever loud it may be all around him. This is a sign of the deepest 
ssible contempt for language, that this constant stream of words 
allowed to be turned on and no attention paid to it. Radio educates 
n not to listen to words, which means not to listen to man 

king. And therefore it takes man away from the Thou, and away 
m Love’ (p. 208). Yet Picard’s humour, and his ultimate optimism 
evealed a few paragraphs later: ‘Wireless sets are like constantly 
ing automatic pistols shooting at silence. Behind all this noise 
enemy lurks in hiding: silence.’ The prehistoric monster may be 
eep but he is still alive, and the implication is that he will win in 
end. 

Since silence is such a rare commodity to-day, it is perhaps 
evitable that quotations should have come mostly from the 
itical passages. But there are abundant positive passages. This 
mes from the chapter on ‘Love and Silence’. ‘It is easier to love 
nen silent. It is easier because in the silence love can reach out 
‘o the remotest corners of space. But there is also a danger in 
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this silence: this space ranging out into the remotest corner 
unrestrained and uncontrolled; there is room in it for everyt 
even for things that do not belong to love. It is language that | 
makes love clear and well-defined, that gives it only what belc 
to it. It is language that first makes love concrete and sets it fir 
on the solid ground of truth. Only through language can | 
become the true love of man and woman’ (p. 98). 

There are numerous other beautiful and striking passages fi 
such chapters as ‘The Ancient Languages,’ ‘Silence and the Hun 
Face’, ‘Animals and Silence’, ‘Poetry and Silence’, etc. Picard € 
his book with a quotation from Kierkegaard which finally expre 
his theme in simple forthright terms: ‘The present state of ” 
world and the whole of life is diseased. If I were a doctor and 
asked for my advice, I should reply: Create silence! Bring mer 
silence. The Word of God cannot be heard in the noisy worlc 
to-day. And even if it were blazoned forth with all the panoply 
noise so that it could be heard in the midst of all other noise, t 
it would no longer be the Word of God. Therefore create silence 

We have then a need for silence, equated clearly in Picard’s 
with a need for religio, the basic natural religion, which is the nec 
ary ground of Christianity. And as Christ is necessary to religion: 
words are necessary to silence. To penetrate further into his 
ception it may be best to examine objections that could be 
forward to his theme: (1) That silence is in fact nothing mor 
less than the absence of noise, and that the whole book is no 
than a subjective fantasy with no intelligible meaning. (2) 
silence is the lack of something, and is evil or gives ground 
evil. (3) That there is positive silence in the world to-day, 
monasteries. (4) That man is not in fact overcome by technics, t 
the world of peasants is gone for ever, and that the goodness 
silence is still maintained in the modern world. 

The first objection I shall not pretend to answer on its 
logical level. Picard claims a metaphysical reality for his ther’ 
and whilst he writes reasonably about it, it cannot itself be grouna 
in a purely logical argument; or, if it can be so grounded, the til 
and space occupied by the argument would tend by its 
method to eliminate the intuitive understanding of the theme. 
best answer to the objection is probably to quote from the beginn® 
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Picard’s chapter on ‘Knowledge and Silence’. It starts with 
ther quotation: ‘ “The human mind not only perceives the 
ject as it is presented to the mind, but there is a movement in 
mind which goes out beyond the object’? (Husserl). There are 
re possibilities in the movement of the mind than are required 
‘the mere perception of the object. They give breadth to the mind. 
e breadth of the mind and the breadth of silence belong together, 
the breadth of the mind needs a corresponding natural breadth 
erior to itself. It is true that the mind is autonomous and can 
te its own breadth for itself, but the breadth of silence acts as 
ind of natural reminder. When the human eye comes from the 
adth of silence, it does not concentrate merely on one specific 
rt of a phenomenon. It is true that the All-Comprehending Being 
God is the background from which the mind receives its own 
ected power of all-embracing knowledge, but in the world of 
manence, silence is the impulse that gives its all-embracing 
ality to the human eye. What is seen is then not merely one aspect 
the purely economic, the psychological, or the racial aspect— 
t the whole phenomenon’ (p. 72). 
To the second objection that silence, being the lack of something, 
evil or gives grounds for evil, Picard would reply with a partial 
sreement. His whole point is that silence issues, humanly and 
vinely, in the word. He has a chapter, “The Demonic in Silence 
d Speech’, which admits some of this second objection, without 
affecting his theme. The word liberates silence from the demonic. 
ut if the word has lost connection with the spirit it is exposed to 
1 the powers of the demonic, including the demonic that can 
me to it from the underground of silence. Silence is then no 
nger silence for the sake of the word but for its own sake only: 
stands menacingly against the word, and the fear comes over 
an that silence may take away from him the word and even the 
und of the word’ (p. 50). Picard describes the elemental power of 
ilence in prehistoric times and then in the early civilizations: “Some 
igyptian faces look as though they had seen silence naked and as 
ough the sight had paralysed them . . . The Egyptian figures are 
urned inwards.’ Then there is the elemental power of silence in the 
xamination of a criminal and the weakening of his will. And he 
lescribes the same power in silence at night. ‘The dark forest appears 
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as the place where silence is gathering its forces for the attack. . 
bright walls of the house seem like the tombstones of the 
Then a light appears upstairs in the room of a house, and it i 
though the word were being spoken for the very first time. The ww 
colossus of silence lies waiting for its master like an obedient ani 
(p. 51). In a sense Picard would say silence is neutral, like the sep 
instinct; it can open men into the human and divine world of | 
and truth, or it can close round men, freezing them into the pri 
of disorder and lack. 

To the third objection that there is positive silence to-day, in 
monasteries, Picard makes the reply: ‘It is true that silence 
exists as a true silence in monastic communities. In the Mic 
Ages the silence of the monks was still connected with the sile 
of other men outside the monastery. To-day the silence in 
monasteries is isolated; it lives literally only in monastic secluss 
(p. 223). And we must add here that this silence becomes, as a re: 
precisely of its lack of continuity with the world, a sort of hoth 
growth. The fascination with the Cistercian life which swept 
reading public recently through the books of Fr Merton 
Gethsemane Abbey, in America, was the fascination of people : 
something which was completely alien.‘ The life of the spirit’ appea 
to them like a new ‘mystery’ religion, of which the essential th: 
was silence, tangible self-conscious super-human silence. I do 1 
mean in these words to denigrate the Cistercian life. The extre 
insistence on the value of silence as such can in fact be a ripenin 
the word into a second silence, into the silence where man is bo 
to death and life in the Mass. But without some continuity wi 
the ordinary world of experience, it becomes a secluded cul-de-ss 
The silence of the ripened word dries up. And the whole conceptii 
of religion is then liable to become attentuated throughout socies 
The ‘inner silence’ recommended by modern spiritual write 
attracts the mind speciously and leads to a false attachment 
silence as to something unusual, special, alien. St John of the Cre 
warns us in specially urgent terms against this attachment to spiritu 
things. With this attachment to silence as an isolated spiritual val 
goes the dichotomy, still reigning, between ‘mental prayer’ ai 
‘liturgical prayer’. These are in fact useful categories, and a perft 
synthesis is, in the nature of things, unattainable on earth in tim 
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it is true that the false attitude to silence which I have outlined 

connected with a false fascination for mental prayer, which 

omes in the individual person a rather ‘noisy’ attachment to it 

to a rite. 

e may, however, see in the lay brother a synthesis of the silence 

the natural religio of the peasant and the silence of Christian 

ith. Although this is a synthesis which needs renewing and 

ending to the whole of monastic life, it is valid for our purpose. 

takes us back to our two old peasants of a previous quotation, 

dso to the Rule of St Benedict, which was an incarnation of 
ntemporary actuality. The point here is that St Benedict does 

t ask for silentium so much as for taciturnitas. St Benedict takes 

or granted that silence is the background of life—there is no need 
make a song about it. Silence is always ripening out of society, 

ugh also in it and through it, into contemplation—this is’ the 

igious way. But men are prone to dissipate themselves in mere 
isiness, so they have to be reminded to be taciturn, and at night 
mpletely silent. This silence becomes vocal, clear and defined 
the time-table of the Divine Office. (This suggests by contrast 
e noisy time-table of radio, with its completely inconsequent 
w of physical jerks, music, news, recipes, Bach, vitamins, jazz, 
ich Picard pillories.) But even this monastic time-table can 
me a mere holy noise—the Office can, almost incredibly, be 
ammed into a single space of time. Silence in fact is never perfect, 
d noise is never totally destructive. The answer to the third 
jection then is that there is a positive silence in monasteries to-day, 
t that it suffers from the lack of positive silence in the world; 
ther it goes by reaction into extremes of self-conscious seclusion, 
it is infected with the futile aimless noise of the world. 

To the fourth objection that man is not in fact overcome by 
hnics, that the world of peasants is gone for ever, and that the 
odness of silence is still maintained in the modern world, we reply 
es’ and ‘no’. As we said in answer to the previous objection, noise 
s never totally destructive. Whatever the horrors perpetrated on 
is body, including the brain mechanisms on which the soul depends 
or its incarnate functioning, the soul itself, man, remains what it is; 
ts silence may be prevented from issuing in the word, but it. yet 
emains itself in the silence. Picard says faith is the place between 
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destruction and resurrection, the place of silence. This applies: 
only to the torture chamber but to the ordinary household w 
to-day is a television-cum-radio-cum-cinema-cum-motor-bike: 
household. In many of them, in a sense, technics only succeec 
Picard’s effective phrase, in shooting at silence; silence yet rema 
with a child playing in the corner, with a young man reading; « 
marginal, yet it remains. But the form of the silence of nat 
religio, the peasant form, has gone, or is going. Capitalism 
communism equally relish the removal of such an antiqua 
oddity. In the world conference on rural affairs in Rome last y 
the Holy Father pointed with precision to the complete lack 
reverence for the natural world, and the traditional peasant cr 
associated with it, which is displayed equally by the protagonist 
the theories of capitalism and of communism. Their tractors « 
bulldozers move steadily across the face of the earth. 

It is in a sense a relief to realize that this peasant world can 
longer be defended. Here and there, it is true, one valuable craft 
another, one happy dance or another may be salved for the use 
the new society, but the old society itself has gone or is doo 
The silence of the natural religio is gone. It can only grow a 
into the silence of faith, or relapse into the silence of the demop 
Yet there remains a kind of marginal silence; there remains s 
residue of silence in every man; and it is in this that there is sti 
potential natural re/igio, and a ground for faith. It is not part 
Picard’s purpose to discuss this, but as it stands his book mij 
seem to say that all men must become old-fashioned peasar 
Picard is not such a fool as to suppose that man can turn row 
and walk backwards into past time. His book rather indicates 1 
goodness in past time, and in things left over from it, and the siler 
which yet speaks through the noise in the world to-day. But t 
peasant, like the African native, is certainly fascinated by the wor 
of technics; whilst he can meet this world on his own he can co: 
mand it; he turns his wireless on, and he turns it off. But when t 
world of technics is also a mass world, he is defeated. Along wi 
the rest he assists in the tide of destruction. And here the answ 
to the fourth objection is ‘no’. There is no substantial silence in t 
world to-day. And the evidence is written in the clear twentie 
century language of the statistics of admissions to lunatic asylun 
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1 of broken marriages. The noise is progressively overwhelming 
human mind. And here we must note what we believe to be an 
or of judgement in the book. In his chapter ‘Images and Silence’ 
d attacks the practice of psychoanalysis; the silent power of 
ms, he says, is destroyed when delivered over to the noisy 
ercation of analysis. But the point is that for the neurotic the 
m has become the means for a conscious return to silence 
ich has been destroyed for him; he has precisely lost the quasi- 
amental connexion with the ‘image’ which brings peace. 
alysis is a preparation for reintegration, for a new peace. And we 
y note here too the unsatisfactory choice of a passage from James 
yce’s Ulysses as an example of noisy writing. His work was rather 
earch for silence, after an acceptance of the noisy world. 
To the fourth objection, then, we reply that the silence of a peasant 
s indeed gone, but that on the other hand silence remains only 
sufferance, as it were in corners, in the modern world, which 
ows every tangible sign of disintegration. ‘Silence no longer exists 
a world, but only in fragments, as the remains of a world. And 
man is always frightened by remains, so he is frightened by the 
mains of silence.’ ‘Silence is no longer taken for granted. When 
is still sometimes found in a person, it seems like a museum 
e or a phantom.’ ‘But these still remain: the quietness of dawn, 
d the furtive fall of night.’ 
But if the fourth objection implies that man, being what he is, 
s the power to be godly and to rule the world, to incubate a new 
ence, and to bring it to the fruition of a true word again, we should 
ree. Noise is never completely destructive. So we should agree 
at there remains in the Mass, however attenuated the visible 
ect, however impoverished the human co-operation, the ground- 
ork of a natural religio, in the eating and drinking, which enable 
en to pierce through to and take part in its thanksgiving in faith. 
here remains in it the silence of the natural religio issuing in the 
zanksgiving of the word. It is not Picard’s business to speak of 
sis. But in the continual undertone running through the book, 
plying that the ‘prehistoric monster’, silence, will in the end 
jumph, that no noise however infernal can ever really touch it, we 
re justified in supposing that Picard’s sorrow for the death of silence 
no mere empty sentiment, but an occasion for faith in the place of 
Jence between destruction and resurrection. 
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preoccupied with Guilt and which has seen the psychologh 
unearth so many ugly goblins, should also have witnessed 
reappearance on the European stage (for the first time, I think, si 
ZEschylus) of those avenging furies called Eumenides. They do) 
appear in the dramatis-persone of any surviving play of Sopho 
or Euripides, and although the story of Orestes was popular in} 
eighteenth century—Crébillon, Voltaire, Alfieri and others | 
tackled it—the Furies themselves never appeared upon the std 
For Sophocles, of course, they simply did not exist. He take 
firmly monotheistic line. It is by Apollo’s command that Ore 
kills his mother; therefore his action is a righteous one and| 
avenging Furies are called for. Euripides did not see the thing 
quite such simple terms as these. True, the crime was ordered 
god. But in that case, so much the worse for the god. The Dioscr 
speaking ex machina at the end of his Electra, actually place all 
blame upon Apollo, implying that the morality of an enlighter 
human conscience is nobler than the morality of the gods. WI 
we turn to the dramatists of the eighteenth Christian century 
find that they see the thing differently again. Christianity has | 
its mark on them, and although their ideas of morality could toler 
and even applaud the slaying of A:gisthus, it called for too gr: 
an effort to imagine that matricide, in whatever circumstances, cop 
ever be pardonable, much less that it could be a duty. Accordina 
they twisted the story of Orestes so as to avoid its real probles 
They made him into a figure of classical—i.e. Aristoteliam 
tragedy; a man betrayed by some defect of character into committi 
a ghastly hamartia; for they all represent the slaying of Clytemnes: 
as more or less accidental. She tries to intervene between Orestes a: 
Aigisthus, and Orestes, in his vengeful fury, takes a blind swipe 
her and kills her. It is the discovery of what he has done tt 
prostrates Orestes, as a similar discovery prostrated CEdipus. 
In short, no tragic poet since Aéschylus has really treated tl 
problem as a problem, as a conflict not between right and wro 
but between two incompatible conceptions of right. For Sophoc 
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story hardly presented a moral problem at all. For Euripides it 
sented indeed a conflict, but a conflict not between the morality 
Olympus and that of the old chthonic deities but between the 
rality of gods and men. And finally, for the eighteenth century 
gain presented no real problem in ethics. It was right for Orestes 
kill A2gisthus, but it was wrong for him to kill Clytemnestra. In 
impetuous rage he did so, and he was therefore tragically but 
tly punished by his own remorseful conscience. 
ut where do we stand to-day? Two modern French plays, the 
ctre of Jean Giraudoux (1937) and Les Mouches (1941) by Jean- 
1 Sartre, introduce the Eumenides to modern audiences,! and 
oth tragedies they are present, to some extent, from the moment 
curtain rises on the first act. In Electre they start as little girls, 
they grow up rapidly as the play proceeds until they end by 
ng living replicas of Electra herself. In Les Mouches they are at 
t merely flies, brought thither, says Zeus, some fifteen years 
ore by the carrion stench of Agamemnon’s murder. But after 
slaughter of Clytemnestra they assume full human stature to 
ent and haunt the guilty brother and sister. 
he plays of Sartre are not so much plays as a sort of Platonic 
hs—diagrams to illustrate his philosophy; and that philosophy 
ght be summed up in the sentence, ‘we eat in order to excrete’. 
n, the subject, embroils himself in the objective world of things 
d of other people not in order to assimilate them (and to be in 
n by them assimilated) but in order to reject and rise beyond 
m; for their very contact fills him with disgust. Consequently 
estes is simply the étre-conscience of Sartre’s philosophical 
itings. He comes to Argos with his tutor out of curiosity. He is a 
man, free as gossamer, with no thought of revenge. His worldly, 
phisticated old tutor has brought him up to take a thoroughly 
tached and enlightened view of life and is clearly alarmed lest 
e environment of Argos may undermine this useful teaching and 
it foolish ideas of vengeance into his head; but at first sight there 
ms little risk of any such thing. Argos turns out to be a beastly 
ace, infested with flies and full of cringing, unfriendly people. 
1{t is perhaps significant that they were to some extent forestalled by Eugene 
1931) ‘for the American imaginative writer . . . 
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Zeus, disguised as another traveller, explains why. The w 
population is involved in the crime of Agisthus. They could I 
prevented it, by warning Agamemnon, but the prospect of viole 
pleased them. The shrieks from the palace gave them a titilla 
thrill. So they are partners in the guilt and in the remorse. Rema 
in fact, has become ‘the Argive way of life’. They live in a per 
orgy of ‘Guilt-feelings’, and we soon learn that it is Agisthus ° 
has put them there and keeps them there. Only by demoralizing 
subjects by fear is he able to rule them at all. And Zeus is 0 
side. A hideous, blood-stained statue of the god dominates; 
square, and the flies who infest the city are his emissaries. He is 
god of flies. 

Sartre, a convinced atheist, is for the purpose of Les Mou 
a monotheist like Sophocles. But whereas the Apollo of Soph 
drove the Furies right off the stage, the Zeus of Sartre is their 
ployer. They represent remorse, and remorse is what Zeus likes E 
It is an acknowledgement of the supremacy of his laws, for Zew 
here a kind of amalgamation of Jehovah (with that spelling) : 
Kant’s ‘heteronomy of nature’. The situation at Argos is theret 
pleasing to him as an object-lesson, for as the result of one soliti 
breach of the law a whole country is plunged into misery. 

There is, however, one rebel in the camp. Electra, condemnec 
be a drudge in her father’s palace, lives in a white heat of hatred « 
defiance. She hates Zeus, Clytemnestra, A2gisthus, all Argos. | 
has only one hope—that Orestes will return to avenge their father « 
herself. Well, Orestes has now arrived, incognito; but this dece 
god-fearing young man is not the avenging angel she is looking 1 
He has a happy childhood and a liberal education behind him. ~ 
there is already a thing that itches in his soul. Free, as he is, I 
gossamer, like gossamer he is rootless and unattached. Here 11 
city, repellent indeed but with a purpose in life, and here is t 
flaming sword of a sister. Both of them could and should be thi 
which he could call ‘mine’. He had been on the point of leavi- 
but he decides to stay. He is embarking, in fact, on the standd 
Sartrian ek-stasis. 

There follow the Sartrian ‘nausea’ and ‘anguish’. It was part 
the tradition that the play be associated with some sort of festiy 
often an impious feast to celebrate the double event of Agamemno 
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der and Aigisthus’ usurpation. Sartre follows the tradition in 
own way. Once a year the murder is solemnly re-enacted, and 
rder that all Argos may share in the guilt-complex there is a 
eral festival of the dead—a ghastly and grotesque All-Souls’ Day. 
scene of this orgy is laid at the mouth of a certain cave believed 
ive access to the underwood—a place reminiscent of a similar 
tto in Seneca’s Thyestes—and on the appointed day the dead 
e a twenty-four hours’ holiday. Betrayed husbands, wronged or 
treated wives, robbed or swindled friends, their ghosts throng the 
and torment the Argive consciences. It is a grand demonstration 
he loathsome absurdity of human existence. 
the middle of it all appears Electra, dressed in white, to 
ounce the whole affair. It is a lie, a fraud, a political trick of the 
ace. Let the people rise up against Agisthus and destroy him. 
comes so near to succeeding that Zeus has to work a hasty 
acle in order to discredit her point of view. But meanwhile 
estes has made up his mind. He will descend into this hell, even if 
akes a heavy crime to drag him there. 
e traditional recognition scene now follows, but it is managed 
a new way. Former dramatists had been content to arrange, 
ehow, for Electra to learn of her brother’s identity and then to 
ow herself into his arms. Here she refuses to recognize him until 
becomes not merely Orestes but her Orestes—the avenger she 
s dreamed of—and the scene becomes rather a conversion of 
estes than a recognition of him by Electra. Only when the con- 
rsion is complete does she call him by his true name, consent 
conceal him in the palace and help him to destroy their father’s 
rderers. 
That night Zeus comes to warn ZEgisthus of his peril, and we 
alize that these two are, as it were, the earthly and the cosmic 
es of the same medal. Zeus too is a murderer, for he made men 
ortal. He too rules them by fear. But the gods are helpless against 
man who knows that he is free. Only another man can kill him. 
restes is such a man, the enemy of them both. Let AZgisthus 
erefore summon his guards and destroy him. A®gisthus seems 
y agree, but he is a tired, dispirited man. He almost believes in his 
wn fiction about the ghosts of the dead. When Orestes and Electra 
ap from their hiding-place he offers no resistance beyond cursing 
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them with his dying breath. Clytemnestra is killed off-stage, but 
too curses her murderer. 

As in Euripides, the public opinion of Argos is hostile. Ele 
and Orestes, now accompanied by the full-grown Furies, t 
sanctuary in Apollo’s temple. The mob howls outside. The Fu 
menace them within. Electra already repents of the crime 
shrinks from her brother in loathing. But just as the Furies; 
about to spring Zeus intervenes. A little repentance, he says, a 
trifle, and all will be well. Electra passionately accepts, she is alr 
tortured by remorse. But Orestes, although he loves her dee 
and committed the ‘crimes’ largely for her sake, is still defiant, 
when Zeus reveals himself in his plenitude of power. “You are: 
king of gods’, he says, ‘king of stones and stars, king of the wa 
of the sea. But you are not the king of men. You should not 
created me free.’ And indeed, one cannot quite imagine why Zeus ¢ 

I find it hard to take Les Mouches seriously as drama. ~ 
characters (with the possible exception of Electra) are mer 
animated abstract nouns. Neither is the author’s philosophy, I thi 
of a kind which would appeal to a genuine artist, unless by a ¢ 
of savage perversity. At its basis lies an opposition, amountin 
hatred, between the experiencing subject and the object experienc 
but in a work of art—a painting, let us say—the subjective 2 
objective aspects are inextricably intertwined. An artist or a po 
too, is at least intensely even if not affectionately interested in 
world about him and in other people. But for Sartre ‘hell is ot 
people’. 

Jean Giraudoux was a very different man, and his Electre is 
very different play. For one thing, by representing the murder - 
Agamemnon as having been so far kept a secret, he is able: 
handle the whole first act in terms of comedy. Nor do we meet as 
walking abstract nouns. His stage overflows with real and livir 
people who act and talk and argue in that half fantastic, half Shavi' 
way which Giraudoux delights in. Yet his play (he calls it a piéce, r 
a tragedy) is perfectly serious. It only appears to be sometim 
frivolous or quaint because Giraudoux refuses to regard certa 
kinds of creature—hedgehogs, for example—as intrinsically Ie 
important than others, such as men. For him ‘there is a spec 
providence in the fall of a sparrow’. For these reasons his Eumeni¢ 
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more mysterious than Sartre’s. They are persons. You cannot 

them down as the embodiment of this or that idea. 

hey meet Orestes at the gates of Argos and follow him around. 

y know who he is, but nobody knows who they are. The gardener 

whom A:gisthus plans to marry off Electra) tells Orestes that 

have only recently appeared in the place and that they grow 

startling rapidity. They are still little girls, but already they are 

rs older than they were when they arrived. And how they chatter! 

dirait des mouches’, he says (and this phrase, one presumes, 

ested to Sartre his title). They are not exactly a chorus. That 
is played by the Beggar, a rather drunken individual who is 
nd wandering about the palace and is suspected by some of being 
eality a god. Since it is reckoned to be cheaper on the whole to 
over-polite to a beggar than to be under-polite to a god, Agisthus 
ws him to remain, and he seldom leaves the stage throughout 
play. (This was the part which Louis Jouvet took when he 
duced the play in his own theatre). The little Eumenides, on the 
er hand, associate almost solely with Orestes. They seem to be 
s of his mind—projections, instincts, extra-sensory perceptions. 
eir strong point is the enactment of little impromptu, clairvoyant 
rades. The first is about Clytemnestra. It begins, ‘Queen Clytem- 
stra had a bad complexion. She wears rouge,’ and ends, ‘Queen 
temnestra has a bad complexion. She wears blood.’ No one, 
it remembered, has as yet any suspicion that Agamemnon’s 
ath was not an accident. 

They become older and more important as the play proceeds. 
the end of the first act (there are only two, with an entr’acte) 
y enact a dialogue between Clytemnestra and her son, and here 
ey seem to be revealing Orestes to himself. At the beginning of 
+” they warn him not to listen to Electra. They are now fifteen 
ars old and they are finding out how wonderful life can be. Electra 
ill spoil all his prospects of life and love and royal state and martial 
ctory by her deadly poison of truth—the only one which knows 
9 antidote. When Electra does reveal the truth they interpose 
ith excuses. Our mother is unchaste (well, she’s a widow). Our 
ther was murdered (seven years ago. Ancient history). Later still, 
hen Electra defiantly confronts Aigisthus and calls upon Orestes 
) destroy him, the Eumenides announce that they have tied him 
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up. Finally, after Orestes has been released and has killed A@gist 
and Clytemnestra, they surround Electra and accuse her. - 
passion for truth has brought only ruin and massacre. She will na 
see Orestes again. They themselves will haunt him in her liker 
until he goes mad and kills himself, cursing his sister. And El 
replies, with undimmed resolution, that since she has Justice, 
has everything. 

The tragedy is hers. It is named after her. Love for Orestes 
been the whole of her life since childhood, and the final sente 
of the Eumenides is the bitterest she could bear. But was she ri 
Has she got Justice, and therefore everything? Or was the dee: 
sin crying to heaven for vengeance? 

It cannot be said that Aeschylus really answered that questi: 
His solution, in the finale of the Ewmenides, is in the nature 
party-political deal. The two sets of gods will enter a coalition, 
Erinyes taking the portfolio of agriculture while Athene takes 
ministry of defence. Neither does Euripides gives a clear ans 
‘Why did it all have to happen?’ asks the chorus; and the Diosc 
can only reply that it was Fate, and an inherited taint. All very 
but what was the alternative? To let adultery, murder and usurpat 
get away with it? Not so, said Sophocles. The Delphic Oracle, anci 
counterpart of U.N.O. and the Hague Court, rules otherwise. | 
Orestes, de jure king of Argos, execute sentence of death upon 1 
guilty pair in the name of international morality. 

As for the poets of the ‘enlightenment’, their attitude 
essentially sentimental. There is really no valid case for killil 
A€gisthus and sparing Clytemnestra. Indeed, she is the more guil 
of the two, for Agamemnon was her husband. If Orestes hak 
duty to kill either of them he had clearly the same duty to kill bo: 
The moderns admit as much. It is true that in Les Mouches Elect 
shrinks from matricide. Her hate is satisfied by the blood 
A2gisthus. But Orestes is more logical than she. The two murddé 
(or executions) stand or fall together. But which is it? Do th 
stand? Or fall? 

Sartre gives a brains-trust answer. ‘It depends what you me 
by crime.’ For him, all morality is relative, and in so far as the de 
was a defiance of the gods of law and order it was a Good Thir 
Only by escaping from such servitude does a man become se 
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ized. ‘But freedom’, says Zeus, ‘means exile’, and ‘Yes’ answers 
stes. He is prepared to be exiled from the universe provided he 
ins his freedom. Why then do the Furies still pursue him? 
erto they have personified remorse, but Orestes is unrepentant. 
erto they have been the emissaries of Zeus, but against a free 
Zeus is powerless. I find it difficult to follow Sartre’s ideas at 
point. How can the Furies follow Orestes into the void for which 
s bound? But in any case, I suppose, Sartre would not admit 
there is such a thing as a ‘solution’ open to Orestes. Liberty 
e supreme value, but liberty to go whither? Into nonentity. An 
smal pessimism engulfs the Sartrian universe, and the fact 
Orestes is revealed as a really intolerable prig might of itself 
vince some readers that Sartre is on the wrong tack. 
he answer of Giraudoux is given on two levels. Granted certain 
suppositions, Electra, in spite of everything, is right. Guilt must 
revealed and punished, though the heavens fall. The alternative 
comfortable but ignoble acquiescence in wrong; a life of com- 
mise and making-do with small-scale happiness. Life on those 
s is intolerable—and so, too, preaches Anouilh in his Antigone. 
gods are on Electra’s side in this. In fact it is in order to merge 
into a family ‘invisible to the gods’ that AAgisthus seeks to marry 
to the gardener; for the most essential thing in life, he says, is 
avoid attracting the attention of heaven. Electra is pre-eminently 
e of those who ‘make signals to the gods’ and for the sake of a 
iet life she must be covered up. The gardener’s relatives take the 
e view. They oppose the match because Electra is a femme 4 
toires who will not leave well alone. Her burning integrity is 
roughly uncomfortable. She is a walking examination of 
science. 
But Electra, though right, brings ruin. Is there then no alternative 
ution? Yes, on a different level, there may be. The Beggar, who 
$ divined that A2gisthus really wishes to kill Electra, urges that 
r marriage to the gardener should go forward. ‘Aigisthus really 
ants to give her to the earth. By a sort of play on words he is 
ing her, instead, to the gardener. She will gain by it—gain her 
e. Giraudoux’s philosophy is Bergsonian, and it is in terms of 
gentle pantheism that the gardener expresses his own version of 
is same solution. He himself is not worthy of Electra, but it is 
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only in his garden that she ever smiles. ‘I] est temps, juste temps ¢ 
notre ville de transplanter le malheur. Ce n’est pas sur notre pau 
famille que l’on greffera les Atrides, mais sur les saisons, suri 
prairies, sur les vents. J’ai idée qu’ils n’y perdront rien.’ No questi 
here, of eating (and with nausea) in order to excrete. For Giraud 
we live by eating; we even live to eat. It is by grafting ourse 
upon the earth that we escape those harsh dilemmas which 
the kings and queens of tragedy. And friendship (amitié, not am 
is the most precious thing there is. Other people are not hell. T 
may be heaven. The world, to be sure, is in a dreadful mess, , 
joy and love are there, in full measure, if only you know wher 
look for them. 

‘What do you call it’, asks a woman in the crowd, just bet 
the final curtain, ‘when the day breaks, like to-day, and everytk 
is in a ruinous mess, but there is still the air to breathe; and eve 
thing is lost and the town is on fire and the innocent are ki 
each other, but the guilty, too, are suffering in one corner of © 
new-born day?’ 

‘Ask the Beggar’, says Electra. ‘He knows.’ 

And the Beggar says, ‘It has a very beautiful name, wife of Nar 
It is called the dawn.’ 

So the wheel has come, in its own way, full circle. We are ba 
to Aéschylus and a duality of gods. The Olympians (good 
Sophocles, evil in Euripides and Sartre) are still in their own 
right. They represent /a justice intégrale, and the world is on balan 
a better and happier place because the murderers of Agamemr 
are dead. But how the old earth-gods have changed! Their spokt 
man is the gentle gardener, not the blood-boltered Furies. They v 
have mercy, not sacrifice, and they have handed over their hauntt 
and avenging duties to—whom? 

Guilt implies the breach of law, but Orestes has not broken a 
law, and Giraudoux’s Eumenides, whatever else they are, i 
certainly not a guilty conscience. It is rather that they and Ores 
are like one of those marionettes which can be made to come 
pieces on the stage and still go on dancing in a disarticulated sta 
They serve to contrast him with the single-minded (Electra and 1 
gardener) on the one hand and the opportunists (A:gisthus and 1 
rest) on the other. And so, in due course, they will turn into vz 
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ts that he did not leave ill alone. For Giraudoux at least makes 
thing clear—that although there may be some doubt about 
t is right there is no doubt at all about what is wrong. And 
t is wrong is compromise, hushing up, lying, turning the blind 
Orestes, left to himself, would have gone on that way of least 
tance. His Eumenides are essentially worldlings. 
n in this light we find that this piéce is really a very classical 
traditional tragedy. Orestes is the unwitting architect of his 
disaster. He arrives in Argos just in time to save his sister 
marriage to the gardener, and by doing so he keeps her on 
single-minded road towards the truth and /a justice intégrale— 
road down which she leads him in the end to despair and suicide. 
by that other road, by marriage to the gardener, her problem 
t have been (not shelved but) transcended. Orestes would 
e done better to have led her up the garden. 
nion with the fields and winds and seasons; to be grafted into 
wild olive; to have a healthy metabolism, of body and soul. 
s, perhaps, a better solution than most. At all events we should 
d a God less pantheistic than Giraudoux’s to reveal to us a 
ition which might be better still. 
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By A. C. F. BEAL 
INE Idea purported to describe what any Unive: 


should be and do. But he was speaking in the contex 
actually a Catholic University. The paradox there app 
must lie at the heart of all that is to be said in appraisal of the moo 
University (which in his day did not yet exist), and at the ha 
also, of all that is to be said on the place and duty of the Cathe 
as such, within our modern Universities. Those two themes 
University of to-day and the Catholic apostolate in it—are: 
terms of reference given to me: subtended from Newman’s 4 
itself. In speaking to that brief, anyone will do well to apprec 
that Newman’s message has been sufficiently misconceived by 
own generation, sometimes within the Church as well as witha 
to need clarifying and re-dressing. 
It is imperative, first and all the time, to distinguish what Newn 
did and did not conceive to be the essence of a University educatt 
Probably the best known of all his themes in the Discourses. 
Dublin in 1852 is that which he himself labelled “Knowledge 
Own End’, or ‘the enlargement of the mind’. His dictum t 
‘liberal education makes not the Christian, not the Catholic, 
the gentleman . . . Liberal education, viewed in itself, is simply 
cultivation of the intellect as such, and its object is nothing m 
nor less than intellectual excellence’, looms large in all the standd 
monographs on the history of educational ideas. But often the mat 
is left at that: is left, that is to say, hanging in the air. And thi 
lies the misunderstanding, whereby the non-Catholic student: 
Newman is apt to praise him for an ‘objectivity’ and freedom fre 
religious ‘bias’, while the Catholic student, brought up prope: 
to believe that there is no magic in intellectualism, is apt to 
simply confused. Newman’s ‘Knowledge its own end’ has be 
treated as arbitrarily, and as literally, as Augustine’s ‘Believe: 
Christ and do what you like’ has been construed by many Protestan 
and Luther’s ‘justification by faith’ by many Catholics.? 


An address given to the Newman Association in London on 19th May. 

* Cf. T. Corcoran, s.J., in Studies for Nov. 1912 and Thought for June 1926, : 
his Newman’s Theory of Liberal Education, 1929; and the reply in W. F. Stocki 
Newman, Education and Ireland, 1933, pp. 172ff; also Fergal McGrath, Newma 
University: Idea and Reality, 1951, pp. 274-86. 
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lis intellectualist issue is not by any means, of course, the only 
understanding from which Newman’s educational efforts have 
ered. Irishmen at large are only doubtfully convinced, even 
ay, that this English convert-gentleman was not expressly 
ing to overlay Irish higher education and culture with English: 
even when Stockley asks them (a) what else Newman could 
e offered them, except England and Oxford, and (b) what of 
an’s Oxford contribution they could reputably object toe 

d thinkers on both sides of St George’s Channel have been known 
decide as though, when Newman proclaimed that a University 
place for gentlemen, he was speaking as what would be called 
ay a traditionalist-aristocratic-reactionary. 
t would be idle, however, to search for any single major question 
bristian life on which—from Liberalism versus Ultramontanism, 
the scansion of lines of verse—some doughty critic or other has 
pursued John Henry Newman beyond the grave. The worth- 
ile question is what he did mean by knowledge-its-own-end, and 
enlargement of the mind; for on that depends the apostolate 
he saw it. 

dwelt on this matter in a Newman Centenary Lecture in the 
iversity of London last year, subsequently given in this room.4 
e documentation on it, and a masterly analysis, are now to be 

d in Fergal McGrath’s book. 
In what Newman said there were overtones: deliberately. He 
s discoursing in Dublin, but his audience was the world—the 
tld of Liberalism and Utilitarianism and post-Christian dis- 
egration. He proclaimed the old classical distinction between 
eral studies and useful studies; but he insisted that the former 
Juded, and went beyond, the latter. He sketched his marvellous 
cture of the natural gentleman, but he was careful to remind his 
teners how (shallowly regarded) that natural gentleman might 
em to be a picture of the supernatural Christian. He insisted that 
nowledge must be pursued for its own sake—as a good in itself— 
ecisely as health must be pursued for its own sake. But if the 
ords stopped there, the thought assuredly went on; for while 
3 Cf. Stockley, pp. 48ff. 
4 John Henry Newman’, in P 


| A. V. Judges, Faber 1952. 
5 See note 2 above. 


ioneers of English Educational Thought and Practice, 
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health and knowledge are goods in themselves, something fur 
comes from both of them. He said that the function of the Unive 
was to produce not the Christian, not the Catholic, but the ger 
man; but at the same time he proclaimed that the purpose of) 
Dublin enterprise was to produce educated Catholics—as the Pi 
rescript on it laid down, and he concurred. 

He was speaking, in short, a paradox: as when one says ‘f 
your work as though you had a century before you but finish ¢ 
day’s work as though you were to die in the night’. This s 
Newman, the modern champion of liberal education, said ini 
same place, of religion, that ‘its intellectual counterpart has 
root in itself’. In the Grammar of Assent, which finally codified 
thought as it had developed, completing the facets which we 
in the Discourses and the Apologia, he resolves the confusion 
those who would read him piecemeal. Conduct—the distinguisk 
power of true humanity, as against behaviour—results from 
the data presented by the intellect to the will: from rational : 
non-rational, logical and psychological, objective and subject 
And the real assent given by the will, carrying over into actio 
an assent in terms of all this. 

‘The function of a University was intellectual: to give a li 
education. But a liberal education, as such, was morally <« 
spiritually neutral. There lay its danger: unless the whole charaa 
were meanwhile formed by means of a balanced curriculu 
with believing students taught by a real ‘team’ of (special) 
believing teachers.”6 
Any other view of the matter runs the risk, surely, of imply 

that in this one unique place there is dialectical mystery, when 
rest of all that Newman ever wrote was crisp and limpid (wh 
is unlikely); or even that he preached Intellectualism in vad 
(which is absurd). 

So much, then, for the essence of a liberal education, and 
motivation—as germane to-day as it was then. His view of ' 
content is yet another issue on which modern scholars have: 
times misunderstood him. His insistence on a University being 1 
forum of universal knowledge has been deprecated chiefly by the 
who set great store on specialization: but only through miscc 


® See note 4 above. 
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iving what he meant. Universal knowledge, for him, was a principle 
criterion of non-exclusion; no subject must be deliberately 
itted. The reason?—the unity of knowledge. Each field of study 
but a road to part of one and the same indivisible body of divine 
uth; from Theology, the queen of the sciences, downwards. 
ne subject, without the others, dare not dogmatize. To omit any 
e science will be to prejudice accuracy, in proportion to the 
portance of what is omitted. And religious truth in particular, 
said, is ‘not only a portion but a condition of general knowledge’ ; 
jthout it, any science is tempted to become (and falsely) 
thropocentric. 

But nowhere does he write as if this argument entailed an en- 
clopedic curriculum for every undergraduate. Newman’s universal 
nowledge was not the Pansophism of Comenius. Rather did he 
ean—as Maritain meant in discussing the curriculum of the 
tdinary school—that the actual curriculum of each student should 
t all events be fully representative of the whole field of the different 
isciplines.? Somewhere in the University, indeed, every subject 
ould be taught; but no student could study all the subjects; those 
e did study, however, should have together that quality of repre- 
entative balance that is the essence of ‘general education’. Subject 
o that, and gradually, he might well specialize. This would be true 
pecialization—from within a wide and balanced area of study. 
t is a charge against the modern Universities to-day that what in 
hem is called specialization is a cult of research begun too soon and 
yn an insufficient background of general education. This is not the 
pecialization but the fragmentation of knowledge. 

Then to these two crucial points—the motive of study and the 
ontent of study—Newman adds a third: the minimum conditions 
n which University education thus conceived can hope to flower. 
ft is here that he draws such strength from his assertion of the 
complete impossibility of any contradiction between science and 
religion: 

: ‘If anything seems to be proved... in contradiction to the 
_ dogmas of faith, the point will eventually turn out, first, not 
~ to be proved, or secondly, not contradictory, or thirdly, not 


7 Education ut the Crossroads, 1942, chap. iit. é 
8 Cf. W. R. Halliday, in Schools of England, ed. J. Dover Wilson, 1928, pp. 244-5. 
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contradictory to anything really revealed, but to sometli 

which has been confused with Revelation’.® 

Therefore temporary antagonism must be tolerated. There v 
precedents already to chasten both scientists and theologians i 
humility. Above all, there must be freedom to investigate. “U 
he is at liberty to investigate on the basis . . . of his science,’ 
cannot investigate at all.’ ‘Great minds need elbow-room.’!° ‘Noth 
great or living can be done except when men are self-governed : 
independent; (and) this is quite consistent with a full maintena: 
of ecclesiastical supremacy.’!! 

Thus Newman stated the case for academic freedom: not! 
grounds of utility, nor even of equity, still less of that candid reali 
which tells us we are most likely to get the best out of a man if 
leave him free;!* but because the interdependence of knowled 
and the disciplines whereby it is pursued, themselves dema 
freedom to inquire. 

All this being so, we turn next to what he had to say on ‘strat 
—a matter to which I shall recur. He set store, as is so seld 
recalled, on a kind of common front in the Universities, to | 
manned by all the Christians. If it is appreciated that he was 
fluenced here by the separate and several weakness of Christi 
opinion amid the tide of Liberalism; and if it be agreed that 
1952 the University climate has deteriorated still further, into 
widespread Indifferentism, then Newman on strategy must not 
overlooked. He had two things to say: work together, and t 
the laity. 

He had an abiding feeling of the surviving strength in Anglicaniss 
He would not weaken the Establishment, least of all in Oxfop 
Once and once only did he attack the Church of England, a3 
then as counter-attack for the outcry upon the restoration of t 
Hierarchy. He said of his permanent position, ‘I don’t look on t’ 
Church of England as important in contrast to Dissent, but asi 
bulwark against Infidelity which Dissent cannot be . . . The vario 
denominations exist under the shadow of the Establishment, o 
of which they sprang, and did it go would go too . . . Infideli 


® Idea, 1927 ed., p. 466. 

10 Tdea, p. 474. 

11 Quoted also in Stockley, p. 110. 

12 Cf. the analysis in the University Grants Committee. Report for 1948. 
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ould take possession of the bulk.’ ‘The Anglican Church’, he said 
1 1863, ‘upholds far more truth in England than any other form 
‘religion would, and than the Catholic Roman Church could.’18 
When Maritain’s thought voyaged in a like direction during the 
isis of World War I, he had Newman, and Newman’s view of 
> University apostolate, behind him. “There does exist indeed’, 
told the Americans, ‘among the divers great metaphysical out- 
oks, and among the divers forms of Christian creeds . . . if they 
ognize the divine destiny of man, a community of analogy as 
mcerns practical attitudes and the realm of action, which makes 
ossible a genuine human co-operation.’ 

It is pertinent to stress that the obvious corollary to this, a limited 
ut resolute joint work among Christians as citizens, adumbrated 
nd later canvassed and later still urged in successive messages of 
ope Pius XII, tried and failed on occasion in the history of the 
chools Question, risen and waxed and then deflated during World 
ar II, has, in our Universities, only just begun.1° 
Newman’s other point of advice on strategy was to trust the 
ity. Lay initiative, to him, was an acid test of health in the Church. 
fe never forgot what had been achieved by the unofficial adventurers 
f the Oxford Movement. A long letter to Capes, as early as 1851, 
ame near to a veritable programme for an intellectual lay apostolate. 
o did the Rambler article which raised such a storm against him 
in 1859, on ‘Consulting the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine’—a 
function he traced historically through those critical moments at 
which, as at the Council of Nicea, the laity had guarded the tradition 
gainst even unorthodox bishops. Mer Talbot felt that Newman 
ished ‘to govern the Church in England by public opinion’. But 
are they not doing the Holy See a grave disservice’, cried Newman, 
who will not let a zealous man defend it in his own way, but insist 
n his doing it in their way or not at all?” 


13 Life of Newman, Wilfred Ward, 1912, i, 232, 259, 651. 
14 Education at the Crossroads, p. 7. a 
15 On the question of joint work see the Papal documentation, and discussion, in 
the British Clergy Review and the American Theological Studies in 1942-3. For its 
asis, cf. M. Bevenot, s.J., in The Month, June 1950. The foreground to-day in the 
Universities consists in the periodical interdenominational conferences of dons at 
Swanwick, and the interdenominational groups of dons and students in different 
Colleges set on foot before and since Sir Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the University 


appeared in 1949. 
#0 Letters, in Life, i, 262f, 502f, ii, 69, 147, 208. 
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This was daring enough. All the more so, and all the more f 
sighted, in that there was no higher education of University quah 
fully open to Catholics in England and Wales at the time: still | 
any complete Catholic academic formation. The story of how tk 
came, belatedly, to contrive it, was till recently only to be glean 
from the separate biographies of the leading actors. Latterly 
have Mr Evennett’s chapter on it.!” 

We have now, then, next, to reflect on the admission of t 
English Catholics to these modern Universities which, in 183 
did not exist. The admission came by way of a titanic fuss. 

The ironics, between the lines, are immense. Well has it be 
said, by Butterfield, that history is less a matter of quarrels betwe 
good men and bad men than between good men differing (tragical. 
on what the next good step in progress ought to be.!8 The histc 
of English Catholic University education since Emancipation 
a matter, for half-a-century, of lofty motives tripping one anoth 
up. When the Anglican tests for Matriculation at both the ol 
Universities were repealed in 1854, the trickle of Catholic studer 
to these seats of learning was to the Bishops a baleful pre-occupatid 
second-to-none. When Newman bought his plot of land in Oxf 
ten years later, on which to build an Oratory to serve as cent 
for the handful of Catholic undergraduates, Manning and Wa 
felt him dangerous enough to warrant the Holy Father himse 
being called to man the guns. When in equity they essayed, anot 
ten years later, to provide a Catholic University College in Londd 
as alternative channel to the ones they had dammed up, the laii 
by-passed it. When Bishop Hedley attempted without prejudic 
ten years later still again, to explore a// channels, righteousness w. 
still rampant in every direction. And when, a final ten years lat: 
still, the Hierarchy reversed their ban and did what Newman ha 
urged from the first—namely to legitimize the Catholic return ~ 
the Universities and preside at it—the safeguard we consider to-dd 
to be the most obvious one of all—Catholic Chaplaincies—was n 
among the conditions they laid down. But thus at any rate th 
Catholics at last went openly to the Universities both old and new 
to Oxbridge and to Redbrick; from 1895 onwards. Till 1871 tk 


7 In The English Catholics, 1850-1950, ed. Bp. Beck, 1950. 
18 See The Whig Tradition in History, 1938. 
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anglican Bench and the Catholic Hierarchy had been in unnatural 
lliance to prevent them. The Hierarchy’s reason was the growing 
cularization of the old Universities and the open secularism of 
e new. But it was precisely that secularized spirit that allowed the 
niversities themselves to admit the Catholics. To-day, after a 
alf-century of experience, it would be as difficult to rekindle any 
f the old excitements as it was in their day to allay them. 

In 1852 the modern University—Redbrick—did not exist. Liver- 
ool was only just beginning; Birmingham was twenty years in 
he future. London and Durham were there: the one enjoying 
uch of that air of old cathedral cities that seemed always to 
rvade Oxford and Cambridge; the other a metropolitan affair 
nd quite sui generis. Till almost the end of the century the Catholic 
ody was beholden to London University most of all, and this by 
nother irony: that the University was simply an examining board, 
ith nothing whatever of even the tenuous corporate life of its 
wo backbone Colleges, so that taking its degrees externally avoided 
ll risks of danger to faith from internal contamination. But this 
as University qualification without University life. It was a 
usk. 

To-day we have close on a score of modern Universities in a truly 
orporate sense. They have been under fire now for a decade. 
ome of the doubts and heartsearchings about them were inevitable, 
ome not altogether reasonable. If it is a weakness for a University 
to be ‘provincial’, in the sense of serving a region rather than the 
ination, there is a corresponding strength arising from the close 
attention to regional problems which the University, rooted in the 
area, has the responsibility and the academic equipment to give: 
as witness for instance the Cardiff survey of the problems of the 
South Wales coalfield. British life would be the poorer for any 
policy which tended to decrease the civic and local patriotism 
which these centres of higher learning enshrine. 

But if the secret of a University education lies, as Stephen Leacock 
said of Oxford, in ‘sleeping in a tangle of ivy, dining in Henry 
VIPs kitchen, and being smoked-at by your tutor two nights a 
week’, then the modern University’s development of halls of 
residence cannot perhaps go all the way in terms of either residence 


or the tutorial system. 
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The relevance of the modern University in a context of Newman} 
Idea, however, lies more especially in an appraisal of its own answe 
to his problems: of the essence, the purpose, the content and t 
conditions of academic work. 

As to the last of these, academic freedom is still happily secu 
in this country, despite the Universities’ dependence on public mon 
to the extent of over two-thirds of their income. As to the others: 
purpose and content—a new and invigorating debate is in fv 
swing, with the pace made to-day by Christian critics of ¢ 
denominations, where a century ago Newman was alone in f 
far-seeing diagnosis. 

We have to-day a wistful stress on the magic of Universi) 
residence, which a generation raised in Victorian residential colleg 
could hardly have forseen as possible for Redbrick in terms + 
hostels and halls. We have a via media between the two traditio 
of the research-University as championed by Flexner, and tli 
teaching-University as sponsored by Newman. We have a crescena 
of warnings about the subtle difference between specializatic 
(from within a representative, balanced curriculum) and the fra; 
mentation that can so easily supersede and masquerade as it. 
the issue of a University’s responsibility to society at large, we hav 
the neat classification (in Arnold Nash) of three contending views 
that the University should be a mere ‘spectator’; or that it shouh 
be a resolute ‘participant’ in social problems; or even that it shouli 
be an emergency ‘ambulance’ for the saving of society. As to purposé 
we have the Bishop of Peterborough’s tart description—the traini 
of experts for ends unspecified’; and the wry discovery of the lat 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that the principles which integrat 
our higher-studies curriculum are ‘simultaneity and juxtaposition’.! 
It is of immense significance that, renowned as is the academia 
mind for measured words, Sir Richard Livingstone called his boo: 
Education for a World Adrift, and Blamires Repair the Ruins, an: 
Sir Walter Moberly The Crisis in the University. 

If a Catholic critic is perhaps prone to say that the crisis the: 


identify was defined and predicted by Catholic scholars a centur’ 
19 Cf. Bruce Truscott, Redbrick (1943) and Redbrick and These Vital Days (1945) 
A. Flexner, Universities: British, German and American (1931); F. R. Leavis, Educatio 


and the Universities (1943); A. S. Nash, The University and the Modern World (1945) 
Spencer Leeson, Christian Education (1947); and H. Blamires, Repair the Ruins (1951, 
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x0, what is more to the point is that that diagnosis is at last being 

early faced by our University colleagues. They see it squarely as a 

Itural and religious crisis, resulting from ‘moral and spiritual 

bsecurity’, and from the ‘underlying assumptions, largely un- 

pnscious’, by which the life of the Universities is determined. 

iven were none of this true, moreover, there would still be a need 

br stocktaking. For University education is that of a privileged 

inority, with a tension between liberal and vocational; Oxbridge 

eeds to be democratized, and Redbrick needs to enrich its cultural 

overty. The misconceived premium on Honours degrees, the 

atertight departmentalism of Faculties, the mass-produced short- 

omings of the lecture system, the fetish of research at a time when 

e need the improvement of knowledge no less than its extension— 
il these are matters for A.U.T. concern even without the basic 
isis. That crisis lies—since the Universities cannot stand still— 
1 their either going on into complete secularism, or being respirit- 
jalized by a Christian leaven. 

To-day our Universities, even where a Christian past is formally 
evered, are relics ‘of an old order in which we (the nation) have 
burselves ceased effectively to believe’. On the one hand, the 
eremonial at the older Universities no longer amounts to a Christian 
climate’. On the other hand, the original exclusion of Theology 
rom the newer Universities is not much mitigated by recent experi- 
ments in terminal College services. The denominational College 
societies are but isolated pressure-groups, and even they are infected 
by the prevailing virus of secularism, in a climate which simply 
gnores the ‘God-dimension’, and thereby belies the much-vaunted 
niversity claim of ‘neutrality’ in matters of faith. 

The Christian critics are agreed that the remedy for all this can 
lie only with Christian dons and Christian students. No reliance 
an be placed on the Scientific Humanism that prevails in our 
Colleges, for it is doctrinally unsound from the start, in its limited 
humanist notion, and naive in its assumption that knowledge 
alone can lead to justice and charity (a delusion in which its exponents 
might well feel fortified by their own misreading of Newman on 
the matter). Nor can salvation lie with the Classical Humanism of 
the past; for while this is sounder in its appreciation of values, it 
still proposes to ‘build on the man in men’, and it underrates the 
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significance of natural science. But least of all can there be a retum 
to the original Christian tradition of the Universities, in countri 
now ineluctably mixed, in any measurable time. Slogans such <} 
‘Back to Newman’, or ‘Back to Aquinas’, crudely ignore the el: 
mental fact that things change, and that the changes have to t 
taken into the new synthesis. A feudal age could not have produce: 
Rerum Novarum; but Leo XIII in that document wasted no ti 
in sentimentalizing on the disappearance of feudalism. “Back t 
the medieval University’, as a goal, would be a sham. The condition 
of the world are different to-day; and, in any case, introspection - 
said to be bad for reform. 

The Christian critics are agreed, too, that instead of spuriov 
expedients to short-circuit a long-term recovery, the task ahead : 
to mobilize the Christian minority, as a creative minority, and nc 
a dominant minority. (These expressions are Sir Walter Moberly’s).* 
There lies their apostolate amid the present challenge. They ca 
build, fortunately, on values which the Universities still recognize 
Some of these are academic values, such as the passion for trutk 
thoroughness, judiciousness and freedom. Some of them are value 
universal in mankind, such as moral obligation and the fact tha 
‘people matter’. It is within that code that the creative leaven mug 
work. And its work will be always in the force of example, supple 
mented by re-establishing lost communications between Faculti 
and Departments, and between the denominations, and betwee 
these and the non-Christian points of view: in short, by groups 
Christian dons and students inside the Universities, ‘thinking ana 
working together continuously’. 

It is not for them to try to ‘capture’ the Universities. We are ah 
bound by what Newman said on the score of things for-their-own: 
sake. As Mgr Davis has insisted in the first of these four Lectures: 
a good farm (albeit one might prefer to see it run by a Catholic 
farmer) is still a good farm as such. The natural virtues are gooc 
in themselves so far as they go. In the last resort there is no con: 
version that is not free and voluntary and the result of a contagior 
of example. We are not entitled to claim any favoured position for 
Faculties of Theology: though we are entitled to claim Faculties 
of Theology, and we are entitled to claim that the now-traditiona 


0 Sir Walter Moberly, The Crisis in the University, 1949, chap. v and vi. 
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iif-denying ordinance, against teaching in our University lecture- 

joms from a specifically Christian standpoint, must disappear. 

fe Christian, like anyone else subscribing to a fundamental faith, 

}a person committed. That is inescapable. But there need be no 

sompatibility between the duty of his committal and his obligation 

F entire intellectual integrity and objectivity. 

| Thus far a diagnosis and treatment as echoed to-day among all 

ihristian dons and students who view the welfare of their University 

iom within. The diagnosis suggested the treatment, and the treat- 

ent sets channels for the apostolate. 

/A Belgian Catholic, studying that analysis, might thank God 
or Louvain, or an American Catholic for Fordham and Notre 
bame and the rest, and pass by detachedly on the other side, 
iomfortably contracting-out of any responsibility for the present 
favail of English higher education. But not so the British Catholic. 
t would be in the highest degree ungracious for any Catholic in 
his country to exude any air of complacency whatever. True, it was 
ll predicted in Newman. He prophesied that the triumph of Utility 
Ind Science would mean a decay of humanist education, decided 
bss by the philosophers than by the psychologists; that the. sceptic 
if the future would abolish theism not by refuting it but by ignoring 
i, not by attacking it but by allowing it to discredit itself, through 
‘ntiquated apologetic and the tenuous hold on men’s hearts to 
hich its own indifferent example would have reduced it.?? All 
was predicted, moreover, by W. G. Ward, though he drew an 
ference opposite to Newman’s, preferring to retire ‘within the 
titadel’ and do battle with the modern mind from behind the 
: 22 But our crisis in higher education is a national matter. 
'f there is a leak in the boat, the Catholics are in the boat along 
with the others. We may say we were debarred from pulling our 
weight in the Universities for practically the whole of the vital 
hineteenth century. 
assess our oarsmanship since the great day i 


scclesiastical ban was taken off. 
We come, then, to the place of the Catholic in the mixed 


Universities, in the conditions of University life to-day that have 
been described. 


21 Cf. ‘A Form of Infidelity of the Day’, in Idea. 
22 Cf. Wilfred Ward’s two books on his father: passim. 
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Here it is to be noted that the policy of 1895 was one of ry 
striving immediately for a Catholic University as such. There 
much difference between the notion of a Seminary, where formati: 
is secured deliberately by insulation away from distractions, and 
University, where whatever formation may yet have been secur 
must be thought of as already in action. The Council of Trent 
itself in no mood to have the two conceptions confused. T 
University is in the world; in the arena; and the Catholic impa 
on it, which is a duty both religious and civic, can hardly be bo 
made from a separate address next door. The other argum 
current all along, that the Catholic minority of ten per cent of t 
nation is insufficient to populate a Catholic University, has sor 
times been allowed to obscure that deeper issue of principle. The 
is still a terrible dilemma, as there was when the Bishops spo. 
in 1864 and when they unspoke thirty years later. The strenuo 
efforts to guarantee each child a Catholic education in a Co 
fessional School must not be lightly followed by abandoning hi: 
to all the winds that blow in the rarefied climes of higher educatio: 
But at the same time the nation of to-morrow is made 1 
the Universities of to-day, i.e., largely while to-morrow’s lead 
are still students. If the Catholic impact is not made as early : 
that, when the Anglican and Free Church apostolate is to-dd 
recognizing at last that its own Christian impact should be mad 
the Catholic contribution cannot well be made at all. When ever 
body has gone down, and out into the professions, it is large 
too late to begin. 

Whether these same considerations would argue against creatim 
a Catholic College, as such, within Oxford or Cambridge or Londa 
Universities, would in the long run depend, perhaps, on how fé 
such creations might concentrate Catholic higher education ani 
correspondingly weaken the Catholic strand in the life of the othe 
Universities. At all events, from the missionary point of view, an 
from the standpoint of civic fulfilment of function, the Catholi 
teacher in the non-Catholic school has a dimension of opportunit 
which his fellow-Catholic teaching in a Catholic school mu: 
largely renounce. With one proviso, the Catholic (don or student 
in the ordinary University is similarly privileged. 

That proviso is Safeguards. On these, the decrees of 1895 lai 
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jwn two. First, the only students allowed to go should be such 
j had had a sound Catholic upbringing and were personally 
ted for University education. Secondly, Catholic authority must 
ovide courses of lectures in Philosophy, History and Religion, 
jd these lectures should be compulsory.”* By the time it was 
hlized by the Oxford and Cambridge Catholic Education Board 
fat such compulsory courses were impossible (and how indeed 
jn we have compulsory lectures for Catholics in our Universities 
hen we have only the very sketchiest idea of how many such there 
>, and who they are?) the Bishops had instituted a policy of 
miversity Chaplaincies, beginning with the Newman and Fisher 
Hcieties at Oxford and Cambridge (of which Cardinal Bourne 
came patron), and later covering all the Universities—although 
} yet only five of these Chaplaincies are residential and full-time 
d able to be fully that spiritual centre inside the University which 
ewman had envisaged for his Oxford Oratory. 

\Here the intangible differences between Oxford and Cambridge 
nd the rest show very concretely, in the different lives of the 
ixbridge versus the Redbrick Chaplains. At Redbrick (including 
sre London), the Chaplaincy is a centre only for the devotional 
de—and with much ‘leakage’ from that, because of distances. It 
j rather the Chaplain who goes to the students, in a round of 
itendance at College Society meetings and the like, thereby showing 
4 affinity more with the devotedness (and the traipsing) of a 
arish priest on his visits. 

| Apart from the Chaplaincies, there are three subsequent develop- 
‘ents that have tended to reassure the Catholic body, and trans- 
yrm the ‘toleration’ of 1895 into the encouragement and normalcy 
f to-day. One of these has been the return of the Religious Orders 
) the University towns, heralded by the Jesuits and Benedictines 
Campion Hall and St Benet’s Hall. Not only has this trend 
sduced the feeling of isolation and minority-complex among the 
cademic laity, but it has frequently helped to weave a strand of 
‘atholic scholarship, in the form of University-sponsored lectures, 
ato the regular life of the whole University. 

A second feature has been the increasing recourse of the clergy 


/28 Card. Ledochowski to Card. Vaughan, 17th April 1895; cf. Evennett, op. cit., 


>. 310-11. 
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to University courses and degrees. There were critics who 
wont to fear that the laity were about to savour, at the Universiti 

a kind of higher education not available to the clergy, and to t¥ 
extent divisive of the educated Catholic body. In so far as a semin 
and a University are indeed distinct, this was an understanda 
fear. The practice of clergy studying at the Universities has dispe 
it, and given an example meanwhile of that cultural interpenetrat 
which, as Newman saw, can help to strengthen a mixed count 

It must not be overlooked, either, that whatever may be sai 
the small numbers of Catholics (clergy and laity) in the Briti 
Universities to-day, they represent a far more complete crc 
section of the nation than was ever the case in nineteenth cent 
days of undemocratised higher education.”4 

The third development, that of creating Catholic student entii 
in each University, and then federating these together over the wh! 
country, came later. It was not till 1921-22 that the Univers 
Catholic Federation of Great Britain was established, at the 
stigation of two men.” The story of that enterprise, now thil 
years old, and a power for good both inwardly (as regards © 
co-ordinating of University student policy) and outwardly 
regards World Pax Romana), especially since the constitutio: 
reorganization in 1942 into graduate and undergraduate wi 
is to be found in standard publications of this Newman Associatit 
itself. Without such an administrative organization there cov 
have been hardly more than piecemeal efforts at what have ne 
long since been the regular means of keeping Catholic Universs 
life toned up: the Society Lectures, the Summer Schools natiop 
and regional, and the bringing, to an English University rostru: 
of scholars so eminent as Maritain and Gilson. 

Every one of these developments is in the tradition foreseen | 
sound and necessary by Newman: the Chaplaincies, the retu 
of the Orders, the advent of the clergy-students, the penetrati: 
of Catholics into University life on their merits and as equa 
The gains that have accrued, mutually, to the Catholic body a1 
to the whole nation, are undeniable; and, apart from a few bac 


*4 For estimates of the Catholic University population in England to-day 3-4,0 
see Evennett, op. cit., pp. 317f. 


*° Professor Bullough and Fr Martindale, s.3. 
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fodsmen here and there, they are universally acclaimed. The 
Ademic isolation of the Catholics—and_ their insulation—are 
me. There has been a cross-fertilization. To-day there are some 
) Catholic dons in the total of University Staffs. There are some 
000 Catholic undergraduates. The Church has contracted-in to 
> world of secular learning. On the other hand, there is still no 
ligher Institute’ of Catholic University scholarship in this country. 
Such is a summary assessment of what has been achieved within 
> now established framework of spiritual safeguards. It prompts 
fflexions as to future policy, of which two in particular may 
irhaps serve, to draw out the continuing problem and recognize 
jas the same to-day as when Newman discoursed upon it to the 
fish. 
iFirst of all, nobody can say with any margin of assurance how 
rong the Catholic body is numerically in the Universities. The 
achinery for knowing exists, but does not function anything like 
s adequately as outsiders (for whom the Church is a byword for 
‘cord-keeping and scalp-counting) would have supposed. From 
\e flavour of the 1895 decrees, one would anticipate that the first 
sint of administration to be taken in hand was to keep the Chaplains 
pntinuously informed as to who their flocks were, by regular and 
bligatory notifying from the Schools that sent them up. But the 
thaplains to-day tell a different story, and the Catholic Societies 
h the Colleges do not know what proportion of their potential 
hembership they actually enrol. The remedy is not difficult. 
| Secondly, it is to be hoped that the notion of a Catholic ‘Higher 
hstitute’, whether by Faculties of Catholic Theology or by the 
bunding of a Catholic College within one or more of the Univer- 
\ties, will be achieved without any retreat from the policy that 
yas sanctioned in 1895 and has since been consolidated: the policy 
if leavening ail the Universities. For part of the Catholic apostolate 
lurely lies in helping to repair the harm done—through the drift 
of the Universities into infidelity—as Newman saw happening, by 
e nineteenth century reforms: in so far as these reforms broke a 
raditional connexion between religion and learning. The cure for 
secularization is not Christian isolation, nor contracting-out. The 
Jniversity has to be recognized, said Hilary Armstrong last year, 
i ‘a community of communities’. The Catholic task in it is ‘not 
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only to explain the central importance of contemplation, but¢ 
make our own work truly contemplative, finding in it the po 
from which our mind can ascend to God’, whereby ‘we may d& 
good deal to convince others that we really have something - 
portant to contribute’.26 We can do that, to and for these oth 
only if we stay with them and move even closer to them in Univers 
action. 

Who is to say how far the drift from Newman’s liberal educati 
has not been due, in some small but due part, to a neglect of 
strategy—neglect to see the Christian influences in the Universs 
separate in their fundamentals, as a joint impact? Who can de 
that the Universities we criticize are being guided by mentors wl 
of a certainty, are men and women of the highest integrity dop 
the best they know? It is dis-spiriting to criticize without helpir 
even where one’s help is made difficult. One does not abando 
drowning man because in his extremity he tries to pull one unc 
with him. 

I have argued that the Catholic contribution to influencing t 
nation for its moral and spiritual good should be made while t 
Catholics in the Universities are still there: in the seminars, in t 
students’ secular and subject societies. I have argued that the sat 
guards for their own formation are as good as in any other pub 
educational concern (except schools for defectives, and the prisor 
where the safeguards are superlative). And no one here will der 
that the application of Catholic principles to public issues ar 
private life is the clue our national higher education needs; na 
that the Catholic rank-and-file are well equipped to-day on mua 
of this, through the efforts of self-trained teachers like Christophe 
Dawson, Jacques Maritain and Frank Sheed, and of such Seminarian 
as are not too busy writing things for their own mutual intellectu: 
prestidigitation. 

Newman’s strategy on this was to work with any other leaven i 
the Universities that had any glimmering of it. The Catholics a1 
few enough to-day; they were fewer still then. It is entirely in th 
Newman tradition that, in the University of London to-day, b 
dint of the policy of contracting-in, there are courses in Catholi 
theological and philosophical principles functioning as Universit 

** Hilary Armstrong, in Blackfriars, July 1951, p. 336. 
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itension features; and that there is a course in Catholic Divinity 
* all the Catholic teachers-in-training in the colleges of the 
hiversity’s Institute of Education. Were there, further, in every 
pllege in the land, a living link amongst the College religious 
kieties (through the Chairmen), whereby they could give from 
e to time a solid testimony on how their Christian principles 
iply to their academic and professional work and to the world 
tside, through their joint sponsorship of a periodical University 
bcture or Debate, these things would be in the same Newman 
indition. He had a word for it: Development. 

And that is leaven. And leaven is pressure. But not the negative 
gessure of the pressure-group. In so far as there is an area of 
iscussion in which, thinking of a liberal education, the sundered 
Jhristian minorities in our Universities can validly speak in unison, 
Jsuredly they should so speak. Their voice will be small enough 
all conscience, even to-day. And one of the glories of Newman’s 
Yea of a University—all too seldom adduced—is that its message 
common to them all. 
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Les Actes du Procés de Paul de Samosate. Etude sur la christologie 
iiie au ive siécle by Henri de Riedmatten, o.P. Pp. 171 (Editions St Pz 
Fribourg) n.p. 

N his introduction to this important study, Pére de Riedmatten pow 
| out that neither Loofs nor Bardy has seriously upset the the: 

sustained by Dr C. E. Raven in his Apollinarianism, that the essen 
element of the apollinarian heresy was already present in the doctr. 
of the Council which condemned Paul of Samosata at Antioch in A.D. 2 
But it still remained to examine the authenticity and to determine 
text of some of the traditional data on the Council and on Paul. M 
of the evidence (apart from Eusebius’s account of the episode) is fou 
in ‘citations’ produced during the christological discussions of the 
and sixth centuries, and Professor Richard has shown how suspicid 
we ought to be of them for that very reason. It was therefore necess 
to begin by establishing a critical text of the alleged citations (wh 
had not been done by Loofs or Bardy). This, so far as I can judge, 
been successfully accomplished in the present work. On this basis 1 
author builds his argument for the substantial historical genuiness } 
the citations, and he presents a strong case for the survival of the doss. 
of the Council till the outbreak of the Nestorian controversy and inde 
till the sixth century. From this dossier extracts will have been taken | 
the Cyrillines and these, it appears, suffered little deformation at thi 
hands. This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of the christol 
or anthropology of Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Novatian a: 
Methodius. Origen’s christology found room for a human soul in Chri 
but Origen’s followers in the latter half of the third century seem to ha 
failed to maintain this precision. It follows that the alleged fragments 3 
the Council’s documents take their natural place in the doctrinal mil; 
in which the Council was held. But the Council’s purpose was not that 
Apollinarius. The latter was monophysite of set purpose and systemat 
ally; the Council was led to a position which in fact left no room for t! 
soul of Christ by its desire to affirm the personality of the Word in Chrit 
To this result the Platonising anthropology of the time in no small measui 
contributed. In a final chapter P. de Riedmatten argues for the authe 
ticity of the Letter of the Six Bishops, as a constituent of the origin 
dossier of the Council. It follows, on a review of the whole matter, thi 
Paul of Samosata was strictly monarchian in theology and adoptian: 
in christology; and that the christology of his judges was akin to that 
Origen (though, as has been said, Origen affirmed a human soul in Chris 
and of Eusebius of Czesarea. 

No one interested in the evolution of christological orthodoxy ca 
afford to neglect this brilliant study. It appears to me that most of 
de Riedmatten’s main contentions are sound, and they throw a viv 
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ht on the great doctrinal drama of the fourth and fifth centuries. It 
I suggest, become more and more evident that christology and 
hhitarian theology found a philosophical world and terminology ill- 
spared to serve their needs—that Christian orthodoxy has had, to a 
isiderable extent, to construct its own language and to rethink Western 
tilosophy. In so doing, it has not only made itself articulate but has 
Mntributed immensely to the philosophical heritage of Europe. 


"] 
> 
. 


- srUDENT and a critical admirer of Troeltsch, Professor Niebuhr 
here presents and comments on five types of Christian approaches 
to, or attempted solutions of, the problem of Christianity or (as 
ith his strong personal faith he prefers to state it) Christ and culture, 
thich he defines as ‘the “artificial, secondary environment”? which man 
perimposes on the natural. It comprises language, habits, ideas, beliefs, 
listoms, social organization, inherited artifacts, technical processes, and 
hlues’, or what ‘the New Testament writers frequently had in mind 
then they spoke of “the world” ’. 
| He distinguishes and criticizes five typical answers to the problem and 
Justrates them by movements in Christian history and by the thought 
€ notable individual Christians, though he is careful to point out that 
tarcely any actual individual ‘conforms to type’. There is the rejection 
£ culture, found, as a tendency, in the first epistle of St John and in a 
s qualified form in Tertullian among the ancients, and in Tolstoy 
ong the moderns; the Holy Rule and the main stream of monasticism 
re regarded as in this tradition. At the opposite extreme is the acceptance 
yf culture, Christ being regarded as the great civilizer: Gnosticism and 
belard are illustrations of this solution; also a host of moderns, from 
Jocke to Ritschl. Between these extremes come the synthetic type, for 
Which ‘Christ is, indeed, a Christ of culture, but he is also a Christ above 
‘ulture’; the dualistic type which admits the claims of both Christ and 
hulture, but admits also that these two are in opposition each to the 
bther; and the conversionist type, which admits the opposition, but 
holds that Christ is ‘the converter of man in his culture and society, not 
hpart from these, for there is . . . no turning of men from self and idols 
Lo God save in society’. These three middle types are illustrated respectively 
oy St Thomas Aquinas, Luther and St Augustine followed and developed 


Calvin. 
The author’s personal sympathy might at first seem to be with Aquinas: 
in which’ the synthetic solution 


leven when Christians ‘must reject the form 1 
is offered, ‘they will see it as a symbol of the ultimate answer’. But perhaps 
rsionist solution, especially in its 


the is even more inclined to the conve ; 
in the writings of F. D. Maurice. 


‘most universalistic form, as it appears 
In a concluding chapter, however, he lays it down that no man dare 
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come to a halt, action demands from each of us, in the full concretena 
of each present situation, a practical decision that must be taken in faiti> 
At this point the author appears to reach his most fully Christian insigt 
reminding one of a Catholic spiritual writer. Only one would have lik« 
a clearer emphasis on the fact that this practical decision which seer: 
to go beyond the reasons which our understanding can supply, is actua 
enlightened supernaturally by the Holy Spirit. Without an explicit stat 
ment on these lines, the life of faith may appear to be not supra-ratio 
but irrational. There are other points at which a Catholic reader may fe’ 
some uneasiness, whether it is the thought or only the language of Pr 
fessor Niebuhr that has a Lutheran tinge. But broadly speaking there is } 
the book such strength, such sanity, such comprehension of Christiani: 
as at once a social and a personal religion, that our-main regret m 
surely be that, largely through our own fault, so Christian a thinker ar. 
believer has not yet seen the universal Church as the real embodime 
of both those interdependent aspects of the truth as it is in Christ. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER | 


L’Existence de Dieu by M. F. Sciacca, translated into French by F 
Jolivet, with a preface by L. Lavelle. Pp. 220 (Aubier, Paris) n.p. 


R MASCALL has drawn attention recently to this book in The Journe 
D of Theological Studies, pointing out that it bases the proof ¢ 
God’s existence on self-consciousness rather than on ‘co: 
mological’ arguments; and he suggests that such a return to a mop 
Augustinian approach among modern Catholic thinkers is a welcom 
sign of flexibility. The topic seems of importance, and it may be useft' 
to consider certain features of M. Sciacca’s book in some detail. 

First, we may be glad that a book which is receiving notice in thn 
country should be introduced (although in little more than half a doze: 
pages) by M. Louis Lavelle. It has been a subject of complaint in thn 
place that the importance of M. Le Senne as a metaphysician is so littl! 
recognized among us; the same must be said about the work of his dis 
tinguished colleague. M. Lavelle begins by pointing out that ‘Existentiak 
ism’, though a valuable protest against various forms of irrealism, i 
generally a mere ‘empiricism of the subject’ in place of an ‘empiricisn 
of the object’. ‘And’, he goes on, ‘it is also an anti-Platonism. But Platon 
ism is always reviving; it never ceases, not to deny the world which i 
before our eyes and in which our existence is unfolded, but to show tha 
it is only a way of approach to the life of the mind, the only life whic! 
is truly ours, the function of which is not to lock us up in a subjectiv 
solitude but to make us penetrate into a world more luminous and pro 
found than that which we behold, where alone a communion of all mind 
can be realized.’ Such language will perhaps cause offence to those wh« 
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e anxious to give a more than transient and incidental value to the 
lorld of the senses. But it need not do so. The true Christian Platonism, 
(would say, so far from depressing the world of the senses, is concerned 

) show that it is bathed in spirit. The great lesson of this Platonism is 
hat there are two levels of experience—one myopic and one clearsighted: 
he one sees only the surface and is blind to the divine origin of ‘material’ 
ings, to the immanence in them of the transcendent; the other, in order 
) insist upon these further realities, inevitably draws a sort of boundary- 
ine for the very purpose of making us cross over it. And, after all, those 
Who protest against any sundering of sense and spirit are also witnessing 
h their own way to the existence of these two levels. They think that 
Thristian Platonists are blind to the full reality of the body, that they 
bverlook something that is there. 

) M. Lavelle goes on to speak of La Philosophie de I’ Esprit, the title of 
the series directed by himself and M. Le Senne to which this volume 
delongs. It joins hands, he says, with those philosophers in Italy who 
have been deeply influenced by the idealism of Gentile but have ‘redis- 
overed, in an “‘open” Christianity, in which the resources of Thomism 
tould be drawn upon but without the rigidity which it sometimes displays, 
lhat fundamental concern for the human person and for human liberty 
Which is always coming to life again and at the same time a presence of 
God which in some sort is immediate and ever witnessed by human 
consciousness’. M. Sciacca is a conspicuous figure in this school. He 
belongs to the tradition of Rosmini ‘whose influence on Italian thinkers 
is spreading and deepening’; among French thinkers it is Maurice Blondel 
to whom he is most akin, for whom ‘the whole of philosophy is to awaken 
in human consciousness certain essential exigences which only religion 
jis capable of fulfilling . . ° M. Lavelle concludes by stressing the funda- 
mental agreement of St Augustine and Descartes on the presence of God 
to the mind as Truth. ‘It is an absence-presence, the object of both faith 
land reason at once . . . We must not forget that what reason claims to 
demonstrate, the intuitive intelligence perceives and penetrates. The 
intelligence is both the beginning and the end of rational processes. It 
\d oes not represent to us what is, it presents it to us. It shows it to us ina 
sort of eternal freshness, in an immediate contact . . . The function of 
lreason is to lend the intelligence . . . when the contact is broken... a 
isort of accepted necessity, which obliges us to go on affirming what is no 
longer immediately revealed to us.’ 

| Tt must be confessed that M. Sciacca’s book does not altogether fulfil 
lour expectations. It is indeed a cogent and eloquent statement of the 
‘Augustinian position, and contains much excellent matter, but it is 
lexcessively repetitive, often unnecessarily involved and sometimes falls 
into an ‘abstractionism’ which seems to be the besetting sin of Italian 
Platonists and which the author’s acquaintance with Thomism may have 
‘tended to corroborate rather than to eliminate. This is particularly to be 
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observed in some crucial passages about the ‘principles of judgemen 
‘These immutable norms’ pre-exist the judgements which reason pri 
nounces on things; they are not derived from changing phenome: 
And these norms are the evidence of God’s existence: they reveal h 
presence. This might be satisfactory if the author did not proceed to spez 
of truth not as the way in which God’s necessity and immutability manife 
themselves in our judgements, but as an ‘image’ of God (p. 114); truup 
or the ‘principles’—it is all one—are ‘of God without being God’ (p. 12C: 
Thus they become some kind of impossible half-way house between th 
mind and God. It seems to be partly the fear of ontologism which leaa 
M. Sciacca to use this strange language. Perhaps we get nearer to h 
real mind in a footnote to p. 118, where he is speaking of the princip 
of causality as a fundamental principle of the judgement and adds the 
it ‘remains to examine whether the fundamental principles are not i 
plied in a unique primitive intuition’, a task from which he excuses himsel: 
We are left with the doctrine that the principle of causality is a veri: 
pour soi and that awareness of it is not awareness of God but awarenes 
of an attestation that he exists. 

Since these ‘principles’ are the property of our minds, not of the changi 
objects of our experience, it follows for M. Sciacca that the presence ¢ 
God is to be attested by an ‘interior’ method. He is right to urge that a: 
argument which bases itself simply on physical phenomena canno 
conclude to the God of religion, and his criticism of some Thomisi 
arguments in this respect is perfectly justified. But self-knowledge an 
knowledge of ‘things’ are surely interdependent; we should not know 
God as present to ‘things’ if we did not know him as present to our min 
—but it is just as true the other way round, and it seems an excess c 
Platonism not to recognize it. 

Nevertheless the general trend of this book is most encouraging. 
author is familiar with the great philosophers since Descartes (there is . 
very interesting footnote about Berkeley on p. 152); his work shoul 
be of great value in restoring the Augustinian tradition. And from time 
to time he does hit the nail on the head. ‘To demonstrate God’s existenc« 
thus means to become aware of our “‘ontic” dependence on him. . . the 
demonstration is not before us, but we are ourselves in the demonstration.) 
It is not a question of connaitre si but of savoir gue (p.137). ‘The existenc 
of God does not impose itself on thought with an immediate evidence 
such that doubt is impossible; it is a truth to conquer, but, once conquered 
it is an evidence’ (p. 138). On the ontological argument, ‘There is nc 
meaning to be found in the principal objection which urges the im 
possibility of deducing the existence of God from the idea of him, tha 
is, of passing from the order of thought to the order of reality . .. to see 
the idea of God is possible in so far as we see the truth in ourselves 
(p. 174; cf. p. 179 where St Thomas is charged with inconsistency in hi: 
criticism of St Anselm and p. 180 ‘if the atheist reflected on what he wa: 
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ying, he could not “think” that God does not exist’). ‘ “To reflect” 
{pon the problem of God’s existence is to transcend, by the reason and 
the love of the truth, reason itself so as to make it adhere to the primal 
ith which illumines it, by which it judges and which transcends it’ 
p. 203). “God is not demonstrated by syllogizing abstractly . . . the life 
bf the spirit is richer than reason, although it is true that there can be no 
fuch life without the reason’ (p. 212). And there are some excellent 
incidental discussions (especially of Kant’s insufficiencies) which space 
Jorbids us to quote. 

| The present estimate of the book is confirmed by a review which 
pppeared in The Modern Schoolman for May. The writer describes it as 
producing in a Thomist ‘a mixed reaction of sympathy with the general 
spirit of the author and with a large part of the book, together with a 
eluctant inability to accept his main thesis in its present form’. The 
itreatment of the distinction between essence and existence (to my mind 
the poorest part of the book) is approved, and the objection to merely 
cosmological’ arguments is appreciated (this is a great triumph for M. 
iSciacca). But the great flaw is held to be the vagueness of the assertion 
ithat absolute truths are present in the mind ‘without descending to any 
Ndetailed analysis of what these truths are . . . in typically Augustinian 
jand Platonic fashion, truths as such are implicitly set up as quasi-absolute 
Jentities in themselves and the argument proceeds oblivious of the fact 
jthat formally as truths they have only a relative intentional being . - - 


ito the mind.. ” To such terms can the great Augustinian ‘monstration’ 
‘be reduced when the (admittedly somewhat loose) expressions of the 
} Master are not taken in their most realis 
suggestion of a knowledge of God mediated 


Men Against Humanity by Gabriel Marcel. Translated by G. S. Fraser. 


| Pp. 205 (The Harvill Press) 18s. 
ost people will probably find this the most readable of M. Marcel’s 
M works in English translation. It is not the most important of 
them, but it shows his characteristic lines of thought and so 
deserves a wide circulation. The treatment, as usual, gives the impression 
{ of discursiveness; although the writing is disciplined, it seems unorganized, 
| despite the cross-references. A reviewer may therefore be excused for 
discussing it in piecemeal fashion. 


Professor’s Mackinnon’s Foreword refers in little over three pages to 


half a dozen writers, most of them French and largely unknown to the 
i d for the most 


English reading public. What he has to say is interesting an 
art useful, but one may be allowed to wish that he had spread himself 


more widely and less thickly. 
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The first passage in the book which I have to discuss is the only on 
which I find seriously objectionable: 


‘It is quite conceivable—and I put this idea forward not as an abstraag 
hypothesis but as a familiar fact—that in a country enslaved by | 
totalitarian power, a man might find himself constrained, not merel: 
in order to live but in order to withdraw his dependants from a stat 
of absolute wretchedness, to accept, for instance, a job with the securit’ 
police: a job which might compel him to carry out acts absolutel 
repugnant to his conscience. Is mere refusal to carry out such acts « 
solution to his problem? We may doubt this, for the very reason tha 
such a refusal might entail direful consequences not only for the mar 
himself but for his dependants. But it could happen that the man wha 
accepted such a job might make a religious vow to use the share 0 
power which he has been given so much as possible to help the very 
people of whom he was officially the persecutor. Such a vow, with tha 
creative power that it re-bestows on him who makes it, is a concretd 
example of that recourse to the transcendent of which I spoke earlier 
on. But it is obvious that there is nothing in such an extremely particulan 
case out of which any general rule can be framed. A rigoristic forma 
moralism, an attempt to bring all human acts under very general rules. 
ceases almost entirely to be acceptable as soon as one becomes aware’ 
of that element of the unique and incommensurable which is the 
portion of every concrete being, confronted with a concrete situation? 
(pp. 17-18). 

It has caused me great surprise that in the reviews of this book whic 
Ihave happened to see no mention is made of this very remarkable passage? 
I am not, I should suppose, ultra-conservative in matters of moral philos- 
ophy and theology, but I must confess myself shocked at the casual way 
in which so revolutionary an attitude to moral principles is put before us. 
If M. Marcel wishes to urge that there are no absolute moral principles, } 
that moral situations cannot be ranged into classes of any kind, he should: 
at least set about the task in a more responsible spirit. Possibly the trans-- 
lator has misrepresented him (no clue to the title or provenance of the: 
original is given). 

This is quite untypical of the book as a whole, which contains a great! 
many good things, some of them criticisms of modern society which are: 
fairly familiar to intelligent Catholic readers even in this country, others | 
of a more special importance. I propose to confine myself to these latter. 
In regard to the study of history, which can be a way ‘of losing that real 
contact with the event for the lack of which historical narrative so often 
reduces itself to a simple abstracting naming of events’, M. Marcel thinks 
that ‘we ought to aim at a restoration of that unity of poetic vision and 
philosophic creativity of which the great pre-Socratic philosophers offer 
us one of the first known examples’ (pp. 28-9). This, though tantalizingly 
vague, is well worth thinking about. On p. 52, there is a passage of par- 
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icular interest. M. Marcel sees the danger (and realizes that he may have 
failed to avoid it in the past) of substituting ‘for the traditional philoso- 
phical categories that have been organized round the notion of truth new 
ragic categories, like those of self-commitment, belief as a wager, life as 
the taking of a risk’. An insistence on universal values runs through the 
500k, and with this is bound up M. Marcel’s description of himself as a 
¢neo-Socratic’, rather than as any sort of existentialist. This is surely a 
healthy development. 

Turning now to the second of the book’s three parts, we find that it con- 
ains illuminating criticisms of contemporary thinkers in more detail than is 
ual in M. Marcel’s works. Heidegger, to take one example only, is 
criticized for doing violence to language. The passage which immediately 
follows demands quotation in full: 

‘Here we are coming close to the method of Plato in his dialogues. 
But it is clear that reflexion on the meanings of words must be directed, 
just as Plato wanted it to be, towards a grasp of what traditional 
philosophers used to call essences. One cannot protest too strongly 
against a kind of existentialism, or a kind of caricature of existentialism, 
which claims to deprive the notion of essence of its old value and to 
allow it only a subordinate position. But this does not mean that the 
notion of essence does not need to be thought out again, on the basis 
of a philosophy which affirms the primacy of a kind of subjectivity, 
or more exactly of a kind of intersubjectivity, whose rights the philos- 
ophy of the schools has too often failed to recognize’ (p. 85). 
| This counter-revolutionary attitude appears most strikingly a few 
ipages further on: ‘What we call value, to-day, in fact, is what was formerly 
\called the modes of perfections of being. To me personally the kind of 
|philosophy for which “value” is a key term seems an abortive attempt to 
jrecover through our words what we have really lost from our thoughts’ 
\(pp. 94-5). On p. 97 M. Marcel remarks that a philosopher ‘may deviate 
Jinto mysticism’ instead of sticking to his specific ‘way of existence’, and 
jwonders whether he done this himself in former books. Candid self- 
‘criticism of this kind is all too rare. In the third chapter of this part, “The 
| Spirit of Abstraction as a Factor making for War’, the case is impressively 
jargued although the general line of thought is by no means fresh. On p. 
1157 M. Marcel appears to relapse into his earlier manner of speaking 
about truth, objecting to ‘a number of rationalist or for that matter of 
'Thomist teaching centres’ for holding that ‘truth is in itself completely 
| unaffected by our recognition [of it)’. For once in a way I take my stand 

with these ‘Thomist teaching centres’. Probably M. Marcel has a point 
here, but has expressed something else instead. 

In the third and last part the following passage seems to me to require 
) careful consideration. 

‘The monster political rallies which have become so frequent in the 
last twenty or thirty years have precisely the purpose of encouraging 
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this sort of collective self-worship, which, of course, by its very natu: 
cannot recognize itself for what it is; for the skill of the organizers lid 
precisely in making sure that the pretext for self-worship should nev 
be recognized as a mere pretext. In passing let me say that I think th 
Churches are guilty of a very rash act when they think to help on the 
cause by means of public manifestations more or less exactly modellel 
on the kind of rallies of which I have been speaking’ (p. 166). 
Then we come to the main thesis, so far as there may be said to be ona 
‘What makes the task of the Christian thinker difficult and eve: 
agonizing at the present time is that he has to set his face against tw 
opposite tendencies at once. On the one hand, he must set it again: 
this idolatry of history, in the Hegelian manner, which must be regarde: 
fundamentally as a fraud. On the other, he must set it against reactionan 
doctrines (in the sense in which the idea of beinga “reactionary” is leaai 
defensible), doctrines often springing from ignorance and fear, whic: 
lead to a misunderstanding of what is perhaps most valuable in t 
achievements of contemporary philosophy. These achievements ar 
linked to an undeniably deeper penetration into the very notion c 
freedom and everything more or less directly connected with freedom 
But it must be said that freedom and everything connected with it ar 
as much called into question, as strongly threatened, from one side 
from the other’ (p. 183). 


All that needs to be said about this is that one wishes there were mor 
of it, that the subject had been opened up much further. And the sam: 
remark applies to the other passages which are all that I have room té 
quote: 

‘In one sense, no music can be more satisfying to the reason than tha 
of Bach, but on the other hand this satisfaction, which so soon transcend: 
itself to become a higher state, obviously represents a response to som 
gift which reason reduced to its mere self would never have been abl 
to lavish on us. In fact, for that matter, can reason ever really give us 
anything? It can only exploit and transform—and sometimes alsa 
reduce and dissolve, the latter in the case where its exercise becom 
purely critical. But it is false to claim that, because of its own status: 
reason is in some sense obliged to defend itself against gifts whose 
source it does not know and to refuse them rather as one might refus 
contraband merchandise. Reason, though it recognizes itself as over~ 
whelmed by the music of Bach, expands itself, on the contrary, to wel- 
come that light .. .” (p. 191). 

‘But what exact meaning are we to give to this term “light”? I d 
not say to this metaphor of light; for we are not in fact in possession’ 
of any word in relation to which the term can be judged metaphorical.| 
The expression at the beginning of the Gospel according to St John,: 
“That was the true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world”, defines in the most rigorous fashion and in terms of un- 
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| surpassable adequacy what is in fact the most universal characteristic 
j of human existence ; one can see that clearly if one adds by way of 
} corollary that man is not man except in so far as that light lights him. 
} And if nevertheless yielding to an almost uncontrollable inner necessity, 
we do after all attempt to elucidate the meaning of the word “‘light’’, 
§ we shall have to say that it denotes what we can only define as the 
} identity at their upper limit of Love and Truth: we should have to add 
| that a truth which lies below that limit is a pseudo-truth and conversely 
that a love without truth is in some respects a mere delirium’ (p. 197). 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


1 What God has Joined Together by Gustave Thibon. Pp. vili + 192 
yHollis and Carter) 10s. 6d. 


HE sub-title of this book is ‘An essay on love’. It is concerned with 
Christian marriage and is written by a French Catholic. Gustave 
4 Thibon is a small farmer. At an early age he began to spend more 
time with books than did his companions; between the age of twenty 
jand thirty he taught himself Latin and Greek and some European 
jlanguages, to enable him to understand the philosophical writings in 
twhich he had become interested. This work was fitted in as best it could 
Iwith the work on the family farm. Thibon is now a leader in France of 
thought which can probably be best described as Christian humanism. 
{This is the first of his books to appear in England. 

) Thibon has not rebelled against the philosophy of the past; he writes 
|with great care and exactitude and uses traditional categories. The first 
itwo chapters are called: ‘Spirit versus Life’ and “Sense and Spirit’. But 
I whilst he uses the old and tried ways of thought, his general approach is 
|that of a man of experience. Years of married life and years of toil as 
}a farmer are the material on which his thought works. This experience 
i provides the criteria that he uses to test the thought of others and to 
i develop the sacramental conception of marriage. His method is seen 
well in a particular case. In discussing how to distinguish the sublimation 
of the saint from the impure /ybris of the neuropath, Thibon recommends 
‘the method which he is using himself throughout the book: ‘Only by 
| employing sythetic criteria is it possible to judge fundamentally in this 
| matter. It is only by the total resonance (full or empty, pure or impure, 
harmonious or discordant) of the whole personality that we can interpret 
| the isolated sensuous note; not vice-versa. We are aware of the difficulties 
| and limitations of the synthetic method. The understanding of a living 
} whole (always obscure and imperfect) calls for something more than an 
| intellectual penetration, it requires emotional sympathy. Consequently 
it is always in danger of subjectivism and lends itself very ill to universal 
demonstration. From the point of view of abstract confirmation, the 
analytical method has all the advantages; it has logic in its favour, at any 
rate the charm of a superficial (and somewhat showy) logic, and solutions 
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within the capacity of the most mediocre brains. But if it is true th 
substance and totality are categories inevitably inherent in all natu 
and a fortiori in animate nature, these brilliant analytical conclusio: 
are obtained by “denaturing” the psychological fact. In the case we a 
dealing with [the sensuous symbolism of St Teresa], the analyst se: 
clearly in spiritual love the presence of a sensible component; he sees tl 
proximity, the osmosis, between the senses and the ideal ; what he do: 
not know—and this alone is important—is whether it is the senses thi 
have risen to the level of the ideal, or whether the ideal has flagged, ar: 
so served as a “‘pretext” and mask for the senses.’ 

This is fairly representative of all the thought in this book. Thibon 
concerned to pose the problem not of choosing between sense and spirir 
but between the domination of the senses and the domination of the spiri: 
And the first two chapters are full of useful conclusions. He has muc: 
to say in castigation of a practical manicheanism of some types of Christi 
ascetic and returns several times to the grim ascetic fighting a meaninglee 
battle: ‘The waters that wreck the vessel when they rise too high, whe 
they fall too low run it aground in the sand. Indeed, one has only to loo! 
at the products of asceticism in some forms—whether it be an anemi 
moralism or a desiccated intellectualism—to discover a striking reser 
blance to a ship run aground in a waste of sand.’ His conclusions abou 
sublimation and the basic nature of Christian asceticism would be useft' 
in seminaries as well as for the married couples to whom they are obviousl: 
directed. In the past, he says, there has been an exaggerated tension, iti 
Catholic sanctity, between the vital and the spiritual, and a ‘certaiti 
incapacity to unify the plenitude of the divine with the normal exercis 
of biological faculties, especially with the vocation of marriage’. 


But these remarks are not thrown out unqualified. Thibon remark 
that ‘talking about a synthesis of grace and nature is not the same a 
realizing it in one’s own life’, and makes the point that only marriec 
lay people have the experience which such a synthesis must utilize. Or 
the other hand he does not hesitate to analyse the staling sensuality whick 
can invade the sexual relation. And he does not condemn the practi 
Maniceanism of the past, but rather interprets it. He sees the middle 
ages as a kind of night of the senses, and the post-renaissance times as a 
night of the spirit in the life of the Church. Looked at simply historically) 
this may seem a little absurd, but seen as correlative to the development: 
of doctrine, especially of the doctrine of marriage, the conception may} 
be a most useful one. 


Chapter three, “Love and Marriage’, is completely practical and easy' 
to read ; it draws directly on experience. There are thus more statements: 
which are matters of opinion; but it is probably the most valuable thirty | 
pages in print in English that can be put in to the hands of young Catholics : 
intending to marry. It starts with ‘The Choice’ and ends with “Marriage 
and Sexual Life’, ‘Marriage and Friendship’, ‘Love and Prayer’. The 
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mal chapter in this first part of the book is on ‘The Purifying of 
pve’. 

|The second part of the book provides us with forty pages of aphorisms 
nder the headings: “Body and Soul’, ‘Women’, ‘True Love’, ‘False Love’, 
ove’s Torment’. Reminiscent of similar aphorisms of Coventry Patmore 
hey show a powerful intellect working on accumulated experience, 
gether giving the ground for brilliant intuitions. 


| Understanding Europe by Christopher Dawson. Pp. 261 (Sheed and 

Ward) 16s. 

: HIs book goes further than its title might suggest. It is not con- 

cerned simply with how Europe came to be what she now is. Its 

} purpose is to consider how she can survive as a community of 
Thristian nations; it situates Europe’s plight in its world context, spatially 

d temporally. Thus about a third of the book is actually concerned 

vith Russia, Asia and America. Mr Dawson surveys the history of 
Zuropean influence on these other civilizations. He then leads us back 
> Europe insisting that the problems facing the modern world have to be 
Jolved there. ‘The division and impoverishment of Europe must inevitably 
sad to the division and impoverishment of the world . . . its decay would 
nflict a more serious blow to world civilization than the fall of the Roman 
mpire or any other of the historic catastrophes which have caused the 
Wecline of some particular centre of higher culture’ (pp. 43-44). ‘This 
trisis is not confined to Europe, it is a universal problem that is common 
to the whole world. But it was in Europe that it first manifested itself, 
t is in Europe that it has assumed its most acute form, and it is Europe 
that possesses the greatest resources of knowledge and experience to 
Heal with it’ (p. 224). 

We may ask whether Mr Dawson justifies these cardinal statements 
in the course of his book. We may ask whether he is not, in the second 
quotation, underestimating the resources of both the older and the newer 
non-European civilizations, in China, India, and Africa. Referring to 
ithe first quotation we may point out that whilst Europe survived the decay 
lof Rome by virtue of the Christian leaven already working through the 
ontinent, to-day it is true that Christianity is now established outside 


Europe, and can return again as a fresh leaven. pA 
What is the problem? It is that of “how to reconcile the old spiritual 


lvalues with the new techniques of mass civilization and mass power’ 


\(p. 178). How can it be done? By ‘the recovery of a Christian culture’. 


Mr Dawson ends by drawing our attention again to ‘the tradition of 
sacred culture which it has been the mission of the Church to nourish 
sand preserve’. The great obstacle, he says, to the renewal of Europe by 
this tradition is ‘the failure of Christians themselves to understand the 
| depth of that tradition and the inexhaustible possibilities of new life that 


it contains’ (p. 259): 
433 
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This might seem to leave us, somewhat unpractically, in the air. B 
earlier in this last chapter, as also in the first chapter, attention has be 
drawn in more detail to the vital point of application: education. In t 
first chapter is traced the process by which, during the last hundr 
years, the best minds have been educated to the point of revolting ag: 
the civilization which nurtured them, and of encouraging an attack from 
outside as well. Men like Matthew Arnold saw clearly the reason; b 
they lacked precisely the religious attitude to life which they recon 
mended; lacking faith, they lacked charity and had no engagement, nw 
practical effect. In this first chapter Mr Dawson makes a plea for 
corrective study of Europe as a whole, and of its historical raison aéth 
as a community of nations. But it is in the final chapter that he final] 
gets to grips with the vital matter. Christian education was to the ear 
Church, he says, ‘not only an initiation into the Christian community 
it was also an initiation into another world.’ In modern education he say 
including religious education, there is no sense of revelation. It is look 
on rather as instruction, useful or tiresome, but there is no joy in it, an 
least of all a contemplation of divine mysteries. ‘It may be objected tha 
this is the sphere of worship and not of education; but it is impossible t 
separate the two, since it was largely in the sphere of worship that 
Christian tradition of education and culture arose and developed. 
first Christian education was the initiation into the divine mysteries i 
the liturgical sense, and it brought with it a development of religio 
poetry and music and art which was the first-fruits of Christian culture. 
When one considers the R.I. class, plus religious atmosphere, which ii 
the modern recipe for religious education, it is not difficult to see how i 
is that ‘educated’ Christians are often no more than obedient cogs, som 
times masquerading as a ‘spiritual’ leaven, in Europe’s suicidal career. 


A glimpse, however, at another sort of education may give bette: 
ground for hope and might have enabled Mr Dawson to take his thesis « 
step further. There are now, in Europe, bodies, international and Catholics 
of young men and women, working mostly in the milieux which is tha 
matrix of communism, who are educating themselves and preparing tc 
give a Christian direction again to the continent. Canon Cardijn’s 
foundation of the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne, the first of these bodies: 
will eventually be seen clearly as a great historical turning point. In « 
J.O.C. cell at Mass, the liturgy may be seen once again as an educative 
effective reality. In the young people that go out from it to their factories 
is precisely that “dynamic purpose’ which Mr Dawson postulates. 

Such bodies as the J.O.C. are international in a way which looks deeper 
than the pallid ‘liberal’ internationalism of U.N.O. which Mr Dawson 
so rightly scorns by comparison with the practical supranationalism of 
groups of nations, such as Europe has been or the British Common- 
wealth is, or of a single great civilization like China. Yet Catholics are in 
fact using U.N.O. and its associated organizations. And at least the 
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Issibility of a practical and Christian synthesis is foreseeable, achieved 
co-operation with Christians in other continents. We return here to 
> questions posed in our second paragraph. : 
{Mr Dawson insists that Europe can revive herself—if she returns to 

ir spiritual traditions and roots. But he has already so clearly described 

rope’s nearly complete disintegration and virtual loss of faith that 

he is hardly convinced of the possibility; speaking of the “dethronement 

the moral conscience’ and ‘the abdication of the rational consciousness’ 

continues: ‘It is indeed doubtful whether Western society can survive 

e change, for it is not a return to the past or to the roots of our social 

e .. . Instead of going downstairs step by step, neo-paganism jumps 

jit of the top-storey window’ (pp. 19-20). And apart from the faith there 

§ certainly no hope; we have been even more convinced of that. Mr 

Jawson at one point likens Europe to a new Balkan States, ground 

tween the new great powers; he states that she is weaker and more 
iivided than at any time since the tenth century. Mr Dawson’s hope 
tems to remain strictly theological, and one finds nowhere in the book 
ny indication of a practical achievement of what he postulates for a 
byival. Yet it is there. And it is in association with Christians outside 
Jurope that the real strength may come to renew her. 

Mr Dawson seems to forget that the Church is now founded in other 
jations and civilizations. It is possible for Europe to be revived by an 
influx, not merely cultural nor merely religious, but by an integral Catholic 
hflux, cultural and religious. And the obvious and nearest possibility 
xists in the continent which is not considered in this book. In Africa 
hew civilizations are rapidly growing, and there is in them a major 
Phristian factor. Even from India and China the possibility of an eventual 
Christian reinvigoration of Europe need not be discounted. The world 
s one. And Christians in Europe are part of a body spread throughout 
the world. 

} Apart from these considerations, Understanding Europe, Wwe need 
hardly say, is a magnificent piece of historical synthesis, and could be 
ised as a text book, alongside Mr Dawson’s previous works, for that study 
of Europe, which he recommends. And he puts his finger, theoretically, 
on the vital point of importance to-day: education. The further practical 
bonsiderations which we have suggested remain pointless without the 


derstanding which Mr Dawson provides of how we have arrived where 
JOHN M. TODD 


| The Physical Phenomena of Mysticism by Herbert Thurston, s.J. Pp. 
viii + 419 (Burns Oates) 35s. 


. MAN of science who is an atheist or an agnostic will describe a 
aN thinker who believes in God as a ‘mystic’. The ordinary educated 

man will be inclined to dub as ‘mysticism’ any form of religious 
enthusiasm. To many Catholics, mystics, whether canonized or not, are 
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holy persons in whose lives certain paranormal phenomena are report} 
to have occurred. A Catholic who is somewhat better informed w 
think of, as ‘mystics’ those saints or beati who have left us some accou 
of their prayer. Perhaps the most satisfactory definition of a mystic fre 

the point of view of theology is that he or she is one who habituaa 
experiences passive contemplation. If this definition be accepted we a 
confronted with an interesting problem, viz. why should it come abog 
that there are so frequently recorded in the lives of such persons thing> 
said also, to be met with in spiritualistic mediumship? The next questicif 
we must put to ourselves is whether paranormal occurrences related 

the lives of either mystics or mediums repose on any basis of fact?! 
an affirmative answer is reached, we have a choice of explanations op 
to us. The traditional one given by Catholic theologians is that the par 
normal does indeed occur and that in the case of holy persons it mu 
be ascribed to God (acting perhaps through the ministry of ange 
while in that of spiritualistic mediums it must be attributed to the de 
Father Thurston, whose judgements are nearly always models of pruden: 
and discretion, while declining to reject this verdict in toto, believes th 
it must be supplemented by admission of the possibility that, where tlt 
evidence for these reported marvels is really respectable, obscure natur’ 
causes may have sometimes been at work. He rightly rejects the pr 
posterous notion that these lines of investigation ought not to be pursue 
on the ground that such pursuit may trouble holy persons of limite 
intellectual capacity. He points out that in these days of widesprea 
education ‘ill-grounded credulity cannot in the long run be of advantag 
to the Church’. The phenomenon which receives the greatest attentic 
in this book is not unnaturally that of the stigmata. Father Thurst 
questions the widely-received view that they were unknown before tk 
instance of St Francis of Assisi, who is commonly reputed to have receive 
the marks of our Lord’s Passion in September 1224, that is to say t 
years before his death. He cites from a monograph of Dr Merkt c 
Tiibingen the case of a man brought before Archbishop Stephen Langto 
at Oxford in 1222, who had in his side, his hands and his feet the fiw 
wounds of the Crucifixion. Several pages are devoted to the questio: 
whether the stigmata of St Francis were unique. The author’s conclusio: 
is a cautious one. ‘If’, he says, ‘we confine ourselves to what was writte: 
within the first three or four years after the Saint’s death, we have nothin: 
which cannot easily be paralleled in the descriptions given of the wound! 
of modern stigmatics. Cases of complete stigmatization of male subject 
are exceedingly rare, but there is a modern one in (the still living) Padr 
Pio de Pietrelcina, a devout Capuchin from the neighbourhood of Foggii 
in the heel of Italy, who has borne the stigmata since 1918. Father Thursto1 
rightly points out that in considering such a question as this we shoul 
get rid of old conceptions of the nature of hysteria and ask ourselve 
whether there is really any necessary incompatibility between exalte 
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fanctity and a high degree of auto-suggestibility. He concludes that 
What predisposes to the reception of the stigmata is not unusual virtue, 
jut some form of nervous susceptibility more often met with in women 
than in men’. On the other hand those among the saints who were possessed 
if the greatest measure of physical vigour have in spite of an ardent 
lesire of suffering been without the stigmata. Unlike stigmatization, the 
ost characteristic of the physical phenomena of Christian mysticism, 
syitation is recorded in the case of Christian saints, oriental ascetics and 
inodern spiritualistic mediums alike. The view that all who claim to have 
Wvitnessed such marvels are liars is one which we can dismiss. The explana- 
ion put forward in the shape of assumed collective hallucination raises 
lifficulties as great as those which it proposes to solve. We could wish 
hat we had more direct evidence of the nature of this phenomenon 
from those who had actually experienced it; but St Philip Neri, whose 
jevitations, though not as spectacular as those of St Joseph of Copertino, 
ivere nevertheless frequent, told Father Gallonio that he seemed to have 
been caught hold of by somebody and lifted by force high above the 
sround. In view of the well-attested cases of the levitation of inanimate 


jobjects, Father Thurston prudently concludes that our present knowledge 
jdoes not enable us to decide what is the possible range ‘of what may be 


Ito diabolical agency, or are exhibited as a religious rite or a public enter- 
tainment. Materialists have always been prone to anger when confronted 
with the strong evidence for the feats of the medium, D. D. Home, the 
jmost famous of ‘human salamanders’. But Father Thurston shows a 
}more open mind when he reaches the judicious conclusion that it seems 
| difficult ‘to declare positively that a miracle is necessarily involved when 


) with religion, and the author endorses Benedict XIV’s conclusion that 
‘mere continuation of life, when food and drink are withheld, cannot be 
safely assumed to be due to supernatural causes’. The final chapter on 
the ‘Multiplication of Food’ should not have been included in this book. 
| The subject has no connexion with the physical phenomena of mysticism, 
| and its place should have been in a treatise on miracles. It has been Father 
| Thurston’s fate to be denounced both as a rationalist and an obscurantist. 
To Bishop Hensley Henson he was ‘a pseudo-historian’. Pious but un- 
critical souls saw in him an irreverent iconoclast. Neither charge can draw 
e present book, though it is one which asks more questions 


support from th 
than it answers. But the questions must be formulated before the answers 
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can be given. A work like this can scarcely be altogether free from sm: 
inaccuracies and one repeated by several writers reappears on p. 3, whey 
the most celebrated of Home’s alleged levitations is said to have occurr 
at 5 Buckingham Gate. The actual scene of this marvel, if marvel it wa 
was Ashley House, Victoria Street, and the error has arisen in consequen: 
of Lord Adare, having described the incident to his father on notepa 
stamped with a Buckingham Gate address. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSG 


The Breviary Explained by Pius Parsch. Pp. viii + 457 (Herder) 45s. ' 


ow many of us priests must ruefully admit that a great deal of t 

H time we daily spend saying our Office is spent in the dutif’ 

emission of words which fulfil our obligation indeed, but whid 

give us but little spiritual nourishment! Here is a book which can chan 

all that, which can transform our duty into a joy, and give us genuili 

appreciation of the treasures of devotion which, as a matter of fact, ow 
Breviary does contain. 

The book is filled with beauty and interest; Father Parsch has 4 
amazing gift for expounding in a simple yet vivid way just those point 
which seem to be the key to each of the problems faced. Why, for instanc 
are the Psalms in general so difficult to pray? What can we do to mak 
them have meaning for us here and now? What is the underlying princip: 
which gives unity to the many disparate elements found in one day 
Office? What is the mood, or the background thought that will he 
us to pray each of the Hours with attention and profit? On these a 
many similar questions Father Parsch sheds a flood of light. 

When I first acquired a copy of this book (in the original Germar. 
six years ago the parts which I found most immediately helpful wer 
those chapters which form the first third of the book: the fundamenteé: 
notions, historical notes, and treatment of the various constituent element 
of the Office. In particular the chapter dealing with the Psalms—how 
to understand them and how to pray them—was a revelation. But sinc 
then I have used the book a good deal, and find the remainder of it a 
ever increasing value. At the beginning of each liturgical season, or jus 
before each of the feasts to which a chapter is devoted, it is enormousl 
stimulating to go over again what Father Parsch has written. The amoun 
of reading and meditation which he must have devoted to each of thes 
chapters is colossal; and all who study them will surely be very gratefu 
for the immense help which they give towards an intelligent appreciatiot 
of the Divine Office. 

As a book the English version is fully up to the standard we hav 
learned to expect from the House of Herder; the print is bold and clear 
the paper excellent and the binding strong and handsome. I only notice 
two misprints—Terce is spelled ‘Terse’ on pp. 101 and 201. The translator 
have done a very satisfactory job, reproducing Parsch’s clear and wart 
style in good flowing English. Usually their choice of words is excellen 
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jnough I think they fell a little from grace in translating ‘Fanfarenklang’ 
fsa ‘shouting of trumpets’ (p. 196). What is wrong with ‘fanfare?’ And 
{mit dem h vorgesetzten b’ does not, I think, mean ‘with ti flattened 
jhroughout’ (p. 177), but precisely the opposite. And I did not like the 
fiturgy being personalized as ‘she’ (p. 211); the necessary use in German 
bf the feminine pronoun ‘sie’ is no adequate reason for the transference 
»f the same gender into English, in which language ‘liturgy’ is neuter. 
But in comparison with the whole, these are but small defects. 
1 To conclude, this book is strongly recommended to all priests and 
feligious bound to the recitation of the Divine Office; it is quite the most 
elpful and practical treatment of the subject I have ever come across. 
All students preparing for ordination should contrive to get hold of it 
Somehow—at least as an Ordination present if they cannot get it before. 
rey will find it a friend for life. Moreover, it is a mine of material for 
he preparation of sermons, conferences and instructions about the 
Divine Office and the Liturgical Year. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 


| 


| Essays on Church and State by Lord Acton. With an introduction by 
| Douglas Woodruff. Pp. 518 (Hollis and Carter) 30s. 
Acton’s Political Philosophy. An analysis by G. E. Fasnacht. Pp. 265 
}(Hollis and Cater) 21s. 
+ WT is something of a tragedy that the three most learned men who have 
if appeared in the English Catholic community during the last hundred 
years should all have lain under a cloud. Friedrich von Hiigel had for 
jmany years before his death given expression to opinions at variance 
} with the Catholic faith. St George Mivart publicly repudiated his faith 
| during the last months of his life. Lord Acton was as regards his orthodoxy 
viewed with suspicion. Yet though after the Vatican Council he made 
Suse of ambiguous language it does not seem clear that he at any time 
doubted any article of the Catholic faith. Certainly he would speak of 
| St Pius V and St Charles Borromeo as though they were personal enemies. 


) He held that they had committed grave sins, but he did not deny that they 
) were in Heaven, though it is difficult to imagine him praying to them. 


When Acton, as a young man, left the cultured society of the Munich 


| of Maximilian II to mingle in that of contemporary English Catholic 
| life he felt that he was passing from day to night. In place of scholars 


and historians he complained that he was surrounded by illiterate Bishops, 


| ignorant priests and prejudiced laymen. At first he was sanguine enough 


_ to hope that he could bring about a change of atmosphere by means of a 
new type of Catholic journalism. He worked for this end, first in the 
| Rambler and in The Home and Foreign Review, as the colleague of Richard 
Simpson, ex-vicar of Mitcham, afterwards in a short-lived venture called 
the Chronicle for which the capital was provided by Sir Rowland Blenner- 


| hassett, and finally in the North British Review. But he really admitted 


defeat when he closed down the Home and Foreign Review in 1864 
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finding himself out of sympathy with the policy of Pius IX, yet seei 
that he could not effectively oppose it. Acton held that the decrees ¢ 
Roman Congregations should be judged according to the intellectu 
ability of the men who composed them. The Pope, he complained, thoug, 
not investing them with the authority of dogmatic decrees, was see 
to give them a force beyond that which they merited. 


Even among the more learned of the German clergy there was a spiriy 
which Acton viewed with the greatest distrust. The Church historiag 
Alzog pressed at the Munich Congress of 1863 for the formation of a 
association of learned men to refute current accusations against thi 
Catholic Church. No doubt such has been called for a score of times sin 
But it aroused Acton’s ire. ‘Here we find ourselves at once’ he exclaime 
‘amid spongy conventionalities. This notion of refuting calumnies is a 
insidious fallacy, and has done the greatest harm to literature and religior 
The worst things are not the calumnies, but the true charges—the scandali 
concealed, denied and at last discovered, the abuses, the hypocrisy, th! 
timidity, the uncharitableness and mendacity which under pretence of : 
good cause, make men often unscrupulous, and at last almost unable td 
distinguish between right and wrong.’ These words provide us with wha 
is probably the best epitome of Acton’s view anywhere to be found: 
Even in the more tolerant age in which we are living many Catholic: 
would be irritated by those words. In the less tolerant eighteen-sixties < 
man who held that the Church’s most dangerous foes were inside tha 
fold may well have been regarded as insupportable. But it would be < 
mistake to attribute all Acton’s troubles to the stupidity of his critics 
Many, probably most of them, were quite incapable of understanding 
the intellectual questions which were seething in his brain. But instead ob 
gently instructing them he began to lecture them. It is said of him and 
truly, it seems, that he was never a young man. He passed from boyhood 
to later middle age. At twenty-six his judgement was more mature thani 
is that of the great majority of men at fifty. The result of this was that 
he showed a tendency to impatience with those whose minds moved in 
more conventional grooves than did his own. 


The supreme crisis in Acton’s life came with the definition of papall 
infallibility. Would he join the Old Catholics or at least take up Déllinger’s 
position? Acton disappointed those who thought that he would and 
contented himself with saying that it was now the task of theologians to 
show how the definition could be reconciled with the facts of history. 
Mr Woodruff in his introduction would appear to have made an over- 
statement when he writes about Acton having sided with Newman 
against Gladstone in the controversy caused by the latter’s pamphlet on 
the ‘Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance’. As Lord 
Morley tells us Acton read the proofs of this pamphlet and made 
corrections in it. He seems to have been at one with the author in his 
view of the nature of what was called ‘Vaticanism’ or ‘Ultramontanism’. 
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here he differed from Gladstone was with regard to their practical 
ffects. The dangers which Gladstone saw in them were in Acton’s view, 
30 far as this country was concerned, non-existent. For the moral code 
lof English Catholics, so he maintained, was superior to that of the Papacy 
and were the Pope to enjoin immoral action on them, English Protestants 
ould rely on their Catholic fellow-citizens to disobey him. Mr Woodruff’s 
selection of Acton’s writings, some of which though of much interest 
do not easily fall under the title of Essays on Church and State, contains 
nothing later than the last number of the North British Review. A veil 
falls over the later Acton, who though remaining a practising Catholic 
eems to have taken but little part in Catholic public life till he appeared 
at the laying of the foundation stone of Westminster Cathedral in 1895, 
the same year as that in which he was appointed to succeed Sir John 
Seeley in the Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. Mr Fasnacht has 
}drawn not only from Acton’s published writings but also upon manu- 
‘scripts in the Cambridge University Library. Dealing with the complaint 
\that Acton’s literary output was small in comparison with his erudition, 
he shows that ‘his collected writings fill seven volumes while his uncollected 
ones are as much again’. Acton rated wisdom above learning. ‘It was one 
Jof his maxims’, says Mr Fasnacht, ‘though he was by universal consent 
ithe most learned Englishman of his time, that solidity of criticism is 
better than plenitude of erudition. But he regarded it as unscientific 
{to write with anything less than complete mastery of existing knowledge.’ 
] His prolonged study of the literature of political theory ‘was due to his 
| desire to understand his own age and to find principles which, in public 
| life, he could, as he expressed it, stand to’. These two volumes are to be 
i followed by others which will include reprints of already published 
| essays and unpublished material. Acton may thus become a better known 
) figure to the present generation than to that which has just gone. Acton’s 
} world has passed away and before long it will have faded from living 
| memory. We read him for the wise observations with which his writings 
are crowded, not to draw from them a practical philosophy for the regula- 
| tion of modern society. A degree of state intervention in human affairs 
| which he would have regarded as intolerable may now be needed to save 
/ society from dissolution. To the Catholic of the Left Acton’s aristocratic 
liberalism will seem bourgeois in the worst sense. The Catholic of the 
Right with his idealization of the Stuart monarchy will be outraged at the 
suggestion that the revolution of i688 was the greatest achievement of 
the English nation. Both may perhaps applaud his unfavourable judge- 
ment of Prussia’s policy, but here perhaps he saw no more than half 
of the truth. For without Prussia central and south-eastern Europe would 
‘have fallen under the dominance not of Austria but of Russia. The 
mental atmosphere breathed by an English Catholic in 1952 is different 
from that of 1902, the year of Acton’s death. Between these two dates 
the rise and decline of the philosophy called ‘Chestertonianism’ has 
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intervened. This philosophy is now in discredit owing largely to it: 
embarrassing connexion with the racialist doctrines proclaimed by M 
Hilaire Belloc. There will never be a rival philosophy called ‘Actonianis 
but there may be an increase in the number of those who will come td 
feel that Acton’s advice to Catholics to set their own house in order, wher 
matters of the intellect are concerned, is as much deserving of consideration 
as that of those who demand that Catholics should hit their opponents 
hard. The form of apologetic, which consists in offering a challenge tc 
somebody, he would have looked on with mingled anger and contempt 
There is an appropriateness in Mr Woodruff’s editorship of the Essays 
on Church and State. For he is in a sense a successor to Lord Actor 
having been for some years engaged in the task of seeking to familiarize 
the English Catholic public with a more intellectual type of journalism 
than it had been accustomed to. Some slips are inevitable in works such 
as this. Pius IX was born in 1792 not 1795 as stated on p. 36. On p. 253 
the Arminian Grotius is described as an ‘Armenian’. 

HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


The Writer and the Absolute by Wyndham Lewis. Pp. vi + 202 
(Methuen) 21s. 


T must be admitted, with regret, that this is not really a very goo 
| book. With regret, because one feels that it might have been ve: 
good indeed. It is like watching a batsman who gamely takes on: 
any sort of bowling, swipes away at it with obvious enjoyment and quite 
often brings off a really beautiful shot, but who does not quite succeed 
in making a success of his innings because he is careless, slap-dash and 
undisciplined. For one thing, the book is not really a Book—scarcely 
even a collection of essays. It is simply Wyndham Lewis thinking aloud 
about life and literature, truth and falsehood, liberty and totalitarianism, 
with special reference to J-P. Sartre and George Orwell. Thinking aloud, , 
and not always too coherently or intelligibly. One sometimes wonders; 
whether he even bothered to correct the proofs. 

The thread which, without giving them much organic unity, does; 
string the parts of the book together is the theme of Freedom for the: 
Writer, and of the threats to that freedom which everywhere haunt | 
him in these days of disintegration and collapse. And of these threats : 
the greatest is the Party Line—any Party Line. In this regard the writer 
has less to fear from ‘public’ opinion than from group opinion. He will 
become, almost inevitably, the member of some ‘literary circle’ and the 
pressure of his fellow-members’ opinions will inexorably crush his in- 
dependence. The writer’s loyalty ought to be given solely to the truth, 
but he will meet with powerful influences which seek to deflect it towards 
orthodoxy—either of the Left or Right, Communist, Radical-Socialist 
or what you will—and once he loses his independence he will lose his 
power to write good books. Even if he himself believes that freedom 
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and independence are, in general, undesirable and disruptive things he 


}must nevertheless claim them for himself, if good books are to go on 
being written. 


This is clearly an interesting and important theme, but it is stated in 


iso careless and slip-shod a manner that the reader has to dig for it. I 
}likened it just now to the string uniting a necklace of beads, and it is 
}almost as well hidden as such strings usually are. Mr Lewis makes too 
}little effort to define his terms, and although he is well aware of the 
| difference between what is really truth and what a man himself troweth he 
often leaves the reader in doubt as to which of these he is talking about 
jin any given context. Dishonesty and insincerity are of course quite 


fatal to good literature, but mere error need not be. For example, the 


} best and most carefully written part of this book is the section on George 
4 Orwell, and Mr Lewis shows how Orwell only began to be a good writer 
| when he abandoned the second-hand Leftism of his early days and 
| expressed (in Animal Farm and 1984) his own personal and sincere 
4 reaction to Communism as he saw it. But the badness of Orwell’s earlier 
) work was not due to the fact that it was left-wing, nor to any insincerity 
} in that left-wingedness, but simply to the fact that it was second-hand. 
|) Mr Lewis, in fact, seems to be confounding not only truth with honesty 
| but both of them with originality. 


Still, he does show, I think, how the pressure of a literary clique hada 
bad effect on Orwell. He is much less successful in attributing the literary 
demerits of Sartre to similar causes. Sartre’s philosophy may be false, 


| and parts of his writings may be bad; but is there any close connexion 


between the falseness and the badness? Or are either of them due to any 


| pressure upon Sartre of a Party Line? Wyndham Lewis does not convince 


me that they are. 


Yet although the main theme is ill thought-out and not too convincingly 
applied, there is much shrewdness in many of Mr Lewis’s judgements 
and an engaging gusto in his writing. After mentioning some of the more 
startling vices practised by the characters in L’Age de Raison he says, 
‘In order to play a major role in a novel of Sartre’s you have to be able 
to do some parlour-trick of this sort’, and with that one word he deflates 
all the pompous Sartrian wickedness. There is also a good chapter on 
Malraux, as seen through the eyes of his admirer, Claude Mauriac. How 
ashamed of themselves Malraux’s poor readers must feel when they 
reflect that they have never murdered anyone ! “Even Hemingway has 
probably murdered no one—a humiliating thought, which puts him in 
the same category as Dostoevsky.’ Yes, Wyndham Lewis’s heart is in 
the right place, and his good sense is robust, but he sometimes attributes 
more good sense to the world in general than the world (I fear) can 
claim to deserve. ‘If we knew that there was a daily newspaper full of 
unadulterated, factual reports—just a newspaper and nothing else, we all 
should buy it.’ But should we? ‘No one any longer believes in 
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the simpliste notion of workers . . . They know that proletarian revolif. 
must be engineered by members of the middle or upper class, who deg 
this out of ambition.’ But does everybody really know this? I wish If 
thought so. 

There is one interesting absentee from Wyndham Lewis’s book, namely, 
the Catholic Church. In many passages he implies that Catholicism is 
the other great international Party Line set over against Communis 
(and for treating the Church as an -ism like any other he may be forgiven.) 
Too many Catholics do the same) but he never suggests that this particular: 
Party Line is inimical to the author and his freedom. When mentionin, 
religious tyranny of the past it is the tyranny of Puritan reformers whic 
comes into his mind. In a book devoted to exposing and protesting against 
the application to writers of any orthodoxy—and a book, too, dealin 
mainly with the literature of contemporary France—this omission is 
rather interesting. It is true, of course, that Catholic writers, from Dante 
to Claudel, have not in fact found their independence hampered by their 
religious orthodoxy, but one might not have expected Mr Wyndham: 
Lewis to know this. Perhaps he does not know it, explicitly, but he seems 
to give his assent to it by silence. A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 


Le Prétre dans la J.O.C. Piscatores. Pp. 317 (Les editions ouviréres) n.p. 
‘ W: cannot make history, or influence its course, by attempting 


to impose prefabricated views on our contemporaries, without 

taking into account the existing historical situation. We? 
must accept reality and take our place in it if we want to have an influence: 
on its evolution. In other words what we have to do is to inject a spirit: 
into all the concrete realities and existing institutions which present ; 
themselves to us.’ The quotation is from the Abbé Michonneau’s recently ' 
translated book The Missionary Spirit in Parish Life. It might serve as | 
text for this eminently practical manual for J.O.C. chaplains. For the : 
genius of the movement founded by Canon Cardijn is to do just this: 
to live the Gospel as young workers, and so to penetrate the whole mass 
of them and the whole of their lives with the spirit of Christ. 

The first necessity is a review of their concrete circumstances—the — 
‘seeing’ part of the now famous ‘See, Judge, Act’ method. And so thd 
book starts by describing ‘La rude vie des jeunes travailleurs’ with factual 
examples about slum conditions, salary, exploitation, hygiene, security, 
health, moral conditions in and out of the family, and ideological pressures. 
In the next part we have the Judgement: what Christ, himself the Worker, 
thinks of the Young Workers, who form One Body with him, and the 
scandal of the apostacy of the working masses. Pius XI said to the young 
Abbé Cardijn: ‘Enfin, quelqu’un qui vient me parler de la masse et non 
pas de Pélite’. It is to that mass that the apostolate of the young workers 
is directed. It is special and irreplaceable, not for merely tactical reasons, 
such as lack of priests or working class hostility to the Church, but because 
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only young workers, personally united to Christ and his living members, 
an provide the witness to him and transfuse his life into the accomplish- 
ment of their work and their Union responsibilities, into the vocation of 
heir married life and into the tasks of the citizen. But to be supported in 
itheir contact with Christ, to be guided in the insertion of their Christianity 
jinto life, they need the priest. 

In its third part the book draws upon twenty-five years of experience 
of the Jocist methods used in France for the formation of the lay apostles. 
The formula ‘entre eux, par eux, pour eux’ is first applied to the pre- 
jocists, boys and girls from twelve to fourteen, being prepared for their 
fentry into work; then to those from fourteen to seventeen, apprentices, 
or still in schools and professional centres, with the enthusiasms and 
versatility and consciousness of personality of the age of puberty; next 
to the Young Workers from seventeen to twenty-one, now in full working 
life, and the strong tide of their generosity and devotion to ideals, capable 
of reflection and discussion. After military service the perspectives open 
jupon marriage and mature responsibility in working, professional and 
civic life. It is desirable that there should be groups adapted to all these 
} stages, and also to the services of leisure, with a distinct branch for the 
} sick in sanatoria and hospitals. 

The Jocist education is not given in a closed society. It leaves the young 
worker where he is, and teaches him to control his circumstances by seeing, 
j judging and acting, or sometimes by acting first. For he is at grips every 
} moment with urgent and vital problems, and he is a thinker in the con- 
} crete, with whom action is the most important factor. Gradually he learns 
} to orientate his whole life and all its details in accordance with the spirit 
of Christ, and so to change the atmosphere, may be, of a street, a union- 
branch, a factory, even a strike, and of human love. The finished product, 
1 as concentration camps have shown, can be a supernatural heroism not 
| inferior to that of the martyrs. Action is thought of in terms of all the 
needs of all young workers, and of a spirit which aims at animating the 
entire working class movement. To this Cardinal Suhard bore his witness: 
“You have been realists. You have believed in this working class, in its 
existence, in its just aspirations. You have believed in its future. For it 
will have a preponderating influence in the building of the modern world.’ 
Pius XII, too, has spoken of the J.O.C. ‘militants’, with their profound 
Chistian formation and apostolic and conquering ardour, as ‘a promise 
and a guarantee for the re-Christianization of the world of work’. 

The fourth part deals with the role of the Jocist chaplain as educator, 
and is full of wise advice. Like his Divine Master, he must ‘look and love’, 
he must ‘know his flock’, and like the Apostle, be ‘all to all’. To do so, 
he must know the entire life of the young workers. He must find the 
‘natural communities’. This involves much more than knowing the homes 
where they live, for they may spend very little time there, and the factory 
and the journey to and from it, may be the chief formative influences 
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in their life. These, then, will have to be transformed. Again, knowledge 
of conditions prevents a rigid application of principles such as ‘to avoid 
the occasions of sin’. What if the occasion is his own home—is he to leave 
it? Christ also said ‘I have other sheep who are not of this fold’. The 
chaplain has to will the salvation of all young workers, to avoid being 
content with some, to choose and ceaselessly to encourage them with a 
view to penetration of ‘the mass’. Again, Christ sent his disciples two and 
two before him. They were formed in their mission. The young workers 
cannot be formed first. They are wrapped up from morning to night} 
in vital action, and the responsibilities which they are given, the confidence 
with which they are treated, will be the chief part of their formation— + 
the more confidence, the better the apostolic spirit. 

The section on the young girl workers, and the differences necessary / 
in the approach to them is one of the best in the book. It insists on belief f 
in the riches of human nature, and the mission of the woman, who cannot! 
be treated as if she was a man, and must be loved as a sister of Christ. . 
She must start from concrete examples, not abstract notions, from her ° 
sense of persons, and from her power of loving. A girl-militant will be: 
absolutely necessary as leader and counsellor and intermediary. 

Space will not permit us to continue with these invaluable pages which | 
show the application of Jocist formation to each age and situation— - 
including the sanatorium. Could this book be translated quickly, with 
some added information drawn from English conditions? 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


St Bernard: On the Song of Songs, translated and edited by a religious 
of C.S.M.V., with an introduction and notes. Pp. 272 (Mowbrays) 12s. 6d. 


HE translator describes this book as a digest of St Bernard’s sermons, 
giving about a third of the original. It is designed for the modern 
reader, who can respond to the beauty and depth of St Bernard’s 
thought while he would probably be put off by the ‘verbosity . . . the 
arguments, laboured and obscure’ that characterize some parts of it. 
The decision to abbreviate was probably a wise one, and the resultant 
compilation gives a real insight into the author’s mind and character. 
The great value of St Bernard (and this applies to the great fathers) is 
the intimate presence of his personality in what he writes: divine truth 
is refracted in the medium of a fascinating personality. It is this com- 
munication that must at all costs be secured, and there is enough in the 
writings of any father to block it if some selection is not made. I should 
like to note some statements in the introduction which, while they do not 
affect the value of the book as a whole, are, I think, misleading. They 
refer to the original setting of the Song of Songs, and give the impression 
that criticism does not help us here. I think that the criticism the author 
has in mind is not the best modern criticism: which is moving away 
from the idea that this book is merely a collection of love-lyrics arbitrarily 
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bpiritualized’ by late rabbinic tradition. Greater awareness of the in- 
fuence of fertility ritual makes it possible to see that the original inspiration 
bf these lyrics may have been religious in the fertility sense. The primitive 
yeverence for marriage as the culmination of the forces of nature provides 
4 real, not an ad hoc basis for the scriptural image of the messianic marriage, 
ivhich in its turn leads into the full Pauline idea of the Church as Christ’s 
pride. This mystical understanding of marriage, which Bernard develops, 
has continuity with the deepest biological roots, and the perception of 
this is part of that reintegration of the biological into the spiritual which, 
4s Marcel says, is the great vocation and task of our time. What this 
‘means in terms of the Song of Songs is that we cannot fully appreciate 
|ts spiritual meaning if we ignore its human origins. It is here, at the origins, 
hat the idea of anabritrary spiritualization of sexual love has to be corrected. 


| Blessed Jan van Ruysbroek: The Spiritual Espousals, translated with 
Jan introduction, by Eric Colledge. Pp. 195 (Faber and Faber) 18s. 


F all foreign spiritual writers, Ruysbroek has been least available 
@) to English readers. As far as I know, there has been nothing since 
. Evelyn Underhill’s edition of Wynschenk Dom’s translation, 
published in 1916. This fact is absurdly out of proportion to Ruysbroek’s 
limportance. In many ways he is the greatest of all the mystics. In none of 
ithem do we find metaphysical genius so intimately wedded to the 
idescription of spiritual experience, in such a way that it seems to give 
added depth to the mystical vision itself. This surely is unique in all 
{spiritual literature: 
That which is wayless is above reason, not without it, 

And it perceives all things without wonder. 

Wonder is far beneath it, 

And the life of contemplation is without wonder. 
This is from The Twelve Béguines, not The Espousals, but I know of 
j}no quotation that gives so succinctly (and disconcertingly) the impact 
of Ruysbroek’s genius. In The Espousals appears the other great quality 
)in this writer: his amazing grasp of imagery. As his metaphysical per- 
ception deepens his mystical descriptions, so the image with which he 
illustrates a spiritual truth seems to burn the truth deeper into the soul. 
| Outstanding in this respect is his use, in this work, of the different positions 
| of the sun to convey the different operations of Christ on the soul. This 
| Gs not the arid schematic analogy that it sounds. The emotional quality 
| in each season, the way we feel the sun at each stage of its passage, is 
intensely realized, and this realization mediates wonderfully the spiritual 
‘season’ that is being described. He evokes that mysterious and most 
| potent force in us which most people call nostalgia but which C. S. 

Lewis got nearer to when he called it ‘the sweet desire’-—evokes it as an 

| ally of spiritual vision, of which it can so easily be a muddler and a 
deterrent: that is his greatness. These remarks may serve as a better 
indication of the importance of Mr Colledge’s work than would be given 
by a criticism of the edition as such, for which, in any case, I am not 
qualified. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 
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English Drawings of the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries by F. Wormald # 
Pp. 83, 41 illustrations (1 in colour) (Faber) 30s. 


To recent excavations at Glastonbury have revealed the fact that 


Dunstan’s abbey was a building of a scale and magnificence: 

not equalled save by contemporary structures such as those; 
of Fleury or Cluny; and it is therefore fitting that it is with the great 
English monastic revival of the tenth century that this study of con-§ 
temporary line-drawings opens. Prof. Wormald has traced the movement: 
from the time of this revival up to the period of the Norman Conquest, : 
has unravelled the strands of influence and has grouped the drawings in 
logical sequence in so clear a manner that even the unlearned reader 
can find himself at home. Perhaps the most consistent element in all! 
these drawings is the quality termed ‘vivacity’ by Prof. Wormald; the 
figures are always in state of movement and even the very draperies seem: 
to billow in a strong wind. It would be hard to point out particular 
examples: perhaps there could be fewer more dynamic pictures of Pente- 
cost than that from the Cotton manuscript shown in plate 31, while the 
Vatican manuscript from Bury St Edmund’s has most remarkable illustra- 
tions of the psalms (see plates 27 a and b in particular) which seem almost 
to spring our of the page in a tempest of energy. 

The book is excellently printed, the illustrations are not only lovely / 
in themselves but are discussed in a text which does much to bring outt 
their significance and beauty. The book is expensive, but it is one thatt 
will be taken up again and again. 


Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily by C. A. Robson. . 
Pp. ix + 202 (Blackwell) 25s. 


AURICE DE SULLY, like the cathedral church of Notre Dame built : 
M in large part during his episcopate, marks the watershed which 

separates the primitive and massive character of the twelfth 
century from the light and graceful quality of the thirteenth. We may 
therefore be grateful to Mr Robson for giving us a definitive text of | 
these homilies which are memorable not only for their influence upon 
French vernacular literature, but for preserving a mode of outlook in 
which the theological speculation of the school of St Victor was married 
to the simpler homiletic disquisition of earlier days. De Sully had that 
gift of insight which was so typical of the best minds of the twelfth century. 
He was no daring master of speculation, but he had the gift of displaying 
the sacramental and symbolic character of the events of history, especially 
of biblical history. It was this gift which was the Victorine legacy to 
medieval thought. De Sully, however, was one of the first to break the 
bread of this Augustinian theology into morsels assimilable by the 
townsfolk and courtiers of contemporary Paris. 
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_ This edition of the French text of these vernacular sermons has been 
| vell and carefully done. There is a useful glossary and the background— 
heological and historical—of these homilies is anaylsed at length, even 
fif at times somewhat obscurely. There can be little doubt that this publica- 
ion will be the fons et origo of many further studies of the fascinating 
points which arise from it, points which the editor could not examine 
ithin the limits of the task he set himself. 


Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese of Canterbury by Brian 
} oodcock. Pp. 160 + ix (Geoff. Cumberlege, Oxford University Press) 
118s. 

ue ecclesiastical courts of England have left behind them such a 

wealth of written documents that historians have been deterred 
from the attempt of making order out of what seems an almost 
irremediable chaos. In the diocesan registrary at Wells alone there are 
Jover a thousand Act and Deposition Books of the consistory court—not 
jto speak of other relevant documents. In the case of Canterbury, with 
jits important sede vacante jurisdiction, the mass of material is even 
ilarger and more bewildering. This posthumous study has done much 
|to sort out the complex tangle of jurisdictions, of courts, of procedures 


| The book is not easy reading and the style, though lucid on the whole, 
Jis too compressed easily to be understood. Indeed the book is one that 
} will lie at hand for purposes of reference rather than be read from cover 
* to cover. The appendices are not the least important part. They give a 
‘ careful list of the officers of the court, transcripts of typical procedural 

forms and a full bibliography of which the analyses of the manuscript 
} sources will be of paramount importance for scholars working in this 
) field. It is to be hoped that other students will now attempt the like task 


| elsewhere, and try to bring into some order similar documents in other 


centres. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Medieval Philosophy by Frederick C. Copleston. Pp. 194 (Methuen) 


Ts. 6d. 

ETHUEN’S series of Home Study Books provide a refreshingly 
M high standard for works of their kind. If they are not for the 

advanced student, they are very properly well above the level 
of the products of universal compulsory education for whom a ‘book’ 
is a popular magazine. They are of real value only to those already in- 
terested in the subject and prepared to apply themselves to further study. 
When it came to medieval philosophy, Fr Copleston, with his long 
| experience of lecturing in the subject, his well-known larger works and 
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his awareness of the problems raised by contemporary philosopher 
was an obvious choice. | : 

He certainly has succeeded to an amazing extent in presenting th 
tremendous development of thought from the ninth to the fifteenti 
centuries, with an occasional glance beyond and behind them and makin 
clear the distinction between philosophy and theology in spite of thei 
close alliance on varying terms during the period under review. Ther: 
are two main criticisms. If he has not rated too highly the intelligence c 
his readers, he does seem constantly to presuppose a closer acquaintance: 
with modern philosophy than most of them will possess. He also cover: 
the period in such detail that it is difficult at times to follow the mai 
trends of thought and to assess the relative importance of all but the mos 
outstanding figures. 

On the greatest of these, he has much to say that will be of interest te 
those already better acquainted with his subject. The. last chapters 0 
Ockham and later movements, in particular, give us reason to look fon 
ward to the fuller treatment to be given in the second volume of his larg: 
work on the history of medieval philosophy. The bibliography appear 
to be ample for its purpose and the index is most illuminating and helpfull 

EDWARD QUINN 


Tertullian, Treatises on Marriage and Remarriage: to His Wife,: an 
Exhortation to Chastity, Monogamy. Trans. by William P. Le Saint, s.J.! 
S.T.D. Pp. viii + 194 (Ancient Christian Writers, The Works of tha 
Fathers in Translation, No. 13; The Newman Press, Westminster, Mary: 
land) $3.00. 


N point of scholarship, both as regards the translation (which makes 
] Tertullian almost readable), the sixty pages of notes, and the detaile 
index, this is an outstanding edition of Tertullian’s writings o 
marriage, nothing below the standard already set in the series of Ancient 
Christian Writers, and consequently of great value for the scholar. 
There are many sidelights cast on the customs and practices of late 
second and early third century Christianity, and on the orthodoxy itse 
which he was frequently attacking, reflections on the primitive Christi 
faith which could be of considerable value to the practical modern apologetes 
But the amateur reader of the Fathers should be forewarned, of course, 
that he is not to expect in Tertullian a pure example of the early Church’s: 
traditional teaching. It is especially here, where he is writing about: 
marriage and sex, that his Montanism is dressed out in all its harshness, 
and we see him progressing further and further along the road of rigorism: 
—as milestones in the development of Tertullian’s unattractive mind. 
these three treatises are singularly well-chosen, which gives them an 
added interest; but their value is, for the amateur, admittedly less than. 
that of most other works in this series. DOM JULIAN STEAD 
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1 The New Eve by John Henry Newman. Pp. 96 (Newman Bookshop, 
{Oxford) Bhy 


is is a selection from Cardinal Newman’s teaching about our 
Lady. Produced in a convenient form at a low price, it could be 
the beginning of a publishing venture of some importance, One of 
jthe publisher’s principal objects is to bring the teachings of the early 
fathers before English readers. Their first choice is a happy and per- 
{ spicacious one, for their object was also that of Cardinal Newman. In 
the central part of his Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, which forms the 
} bulk of this book, Newman was arguing that the Catholic doctrine about 
our Lady is based on the New Testament and the Fathers. He quotes 
chiefly from St Justin, Tertullian and St Irenaeus, and takes their doctrine 
] of ‘The Second Eve’ as his theme, deriving all the other privileges of our 
} Lady from this her status as the new ‘Mother of all Living’. It is a teaching 
) which in many ways should be sympathetic to readers to-day; it has a 
universal appeal and is entirely traditional. Newman also has a number 
| of paragraphs on original sin, and on extravagant devotion, which will 
} be most helpful, if the book is used in the higher forms of schools, or in 
study groups, where it could serve a useful purpose. After this single 
} lengthy excerpt, together with a note on apparent discrepancies with it 
} in St Basil, St Chrysostom, and St Cyril of Alexandria, is printed Dis- 
} course XVII on ‘The Glories of Mary for the sake of her Son’, and Dis- 
} course XVIII ‘On the fitness of the glories of Mary’, the latter principally 
| concerned with the Assumption. There follows a short list of further 
* books, notes on the text, and a list of the passages from the Fathers 
{ quoted in the text, with their references in Migne. The book is introduced 
| briefly and efficiently by Patrick Radcliffe. The publishers promise further 
titles shortly. JOHN M. TODD 


| Geschichte der Benediktinerinnen by Dom Stephanus Hilpisch. Pp. 136 
(St Ottilien) n.p. 

ye author of this little work is well known in England for his 

History of Benedictine Monachism, Geschichte des Benedictinischen 

Monchtums, published over twenty years ago. Now he joins that 
small company who have attempted a history of the religious life of women 
living the Rule of St Benedict. In some 125 pages he succeeds in mapping 
out the stream of its development from the beginnings in apostolic times 
down to those groups of women who live a life inspired by the Benedictine 
Rule, either active as missionaries, or even uncloistered as oblates. He 
passes in review all those who have influenced the religious life for women: 
St Pachomius, St Jerome, St Basil, St Augustine, St Ambrose, Cassian, 
St Caesarius of Arles. And such a list shows how profitable is the study 
of such a work against the better known background of the history of the 
monks. The influences have not only been men, but there is much to be 
read of the part played by the competition of other orders, the Canonesses, 
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the Cistercians and the reaction of the reform movements among th’ 
men upon the houses of women. We follow the foundations in the differen 
countries, go over once again the brilliant history of the nunneries i 
England at the time when the Benedictine Rule was in process of becomin 
the universal rule for nuns, and the history of the houses founded by S 
Boniface in Germany. Side by side with the foundations, we see th 
various methods adopted by the nuns to secure spiritual and economi 
aid, so as to reduce the effects of their isolation: double cloisters, attach: 
ment to an order of men, congregations of women, general chapters. 
The reform movement came through St Justina of Padua and encounterecg 
the usual difficulties. For his small space he knows just the detail whick 
fits his purpose, the detail which can charm and cause a smile, as he goes! 
into the ordinary life of the convents, whether spiritual, intellectual op 
domestic. Their spirituality and mode of direction interests him, but 
so does their menu (in 1737); then there is the problem of enclosure: 
the question of pets or no pets for abbesses; and he makes room for 
whimsical account of a profession at Kremsmiinster in 1746, as seen by 
Benedictine student from Salsburg. He speaks very warmly of the pla 
of the contemplative nun in the life of the Church to-day. Dom Hilpisc’ 
has produced a most unpretentious work, in which the quality of pro- 
portion, as applied to so large a field, cannot fail to be admired. 
DOM FREDERICK HOCKEY 


COMMENTARY 


ON FOREIGN REVIEWS 


The contributions to recent issues of Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie ? 
(Innsbruck-Vienna) and Scholastik (Frankfurt) are weighty enough to) 
merit a more serious and lengthy notice than the competence of the: 
present writer or the space of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW permits. Most of the : 
articles will be indispensable to any research student engaged on the: 
same or allied topics, but they also provide illumination to all interested in | 
philosophy and theology. Here we must be content to give the titles of ’ 
the more important. In the second number (1925) of Zeitschrift fiir 
katholische Theologie appear articles on the seven deacons of Acts vi, 
with reference also to the later developments—the monarchical episcopate, 
autonomous Churches, etc. (P. Gaechter); on Israel as possessing some- 
thing of the character which the Vatican Council ascribes to the Church 
as herself a motive of credibility (W. Bulst); on early scholasticism and 
the problem of development of dogma (J. Beumer). The third issue of 
Scholastik includes a study of Hugh of St Victor’s doctrine of the sacra- 
ments (H. Weisweiler) and some reflexions on St Thomas’s view of the 
union of soul and body in man in relation to modern psychology (G. 
Trapp). Both periodicals have an ample array of critical reviews of books 
on theology and philosophy in all the main European languages. 
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DOWNSIDE NEWS 


On Tuesday, 29th July, Father Abbot announced his appointment of 
Dom Dunstan Pontifex as Prior of Downside. This will entail his relin- 


* * * 


} On Sunday, 13th July, Dom Christopher Leyne was made priest and 
‘Dom Bede Maitland and Dom Cyprian Stockford were made deacons 
by His Lordship the Bishop. We extend to them our congratulations. 


* * * 


We hope to open our church of St Mary, Liverpool, early next year. 
e former church, it will be remembered, was a victim of one of the 


ibig raids. 
* * * 
We congratulate Father Reginald Butcher (1921-23) on his appoint- 


jment as Rector of St Edmund’s, Ware. 


* * * 


| The Right Hon. Richard Stokes, P.c., accompanied the Cardinal to 
| Buckingham Palace on the occasion of Her Majesty’s accession, to 
present solicitous messages on behalf of the Catholics of England. 


* * * 


We congratulate the following who have been awarded State Scholar- 
ships: J. N. Antrobus, C. Corsi, J. F. Lawley, M. B. Loraine, B. C. 
MacAndrews, R. J. Melsom, E. F. Northcote. 


* * * 


sincere gratitude to Mr Arthur Moon, the 
head gardener, for fifty years (completed this year) of devoted service. 
6* 


| 
| We wish to express our 


OBITUARY 


THE VERY REV. DOM ANSELM RUTHERFORD 
PRIOR OF DOWNSIDE 


The sudden death of Father Prior on 25th June, came as a great shock, , 
and certainly a great sorrow to his monastic brethren at Downside, and | 
to his very many and devoted friends. 

It is true that for some months previously he had been far from well, 
suffering a good deal from severe pains in the head and shoulders, and a 
certain amount of depression of spirit, so alien to his usual cheerfulness 
of disposition. 

Every kind of test and examination had been made, and he was for 
weeks under observation in the nursing home at Corston. Returning to 
Downside, he resumed some of his duties, but was ordered to ‘go steady’, 
and avoid any kind of exertion or fatigue. He seemed to improve a little, 
and in the middle of June he felt well enough to make plans for a short 
holiday. On 23rd June he went down to Bournemouth to stay for a few 
days with the intention of going later to Ireland. Two days later he was 
found dead in his room at about 4 p.m. A post mortem was, in the 
circumstances, necessary and the result showed a ruptured heart. His 
body was brought to Downside, and after the Dirge on the 29th and 
Pontifical Requiem Mass the next day, he was buried in the monastic 
cemetery on 30th June, Father Abbot officiating. His Lordship the Bishop 
of Clifton and several of the secular clergy of the Diocese were present 
at the funeral. The boys of the School and a large number of his friends 
and acquaintances also attended. We offer our deep sympathy to his 
sister, Miss Rutherford, who has, for some years now, resided in the 
Village. 

Claude Hamilton Rutherford (in Religion, Dom Anselm) was born 
in London on 8th March 1886. He was educated at Dulwich College 
and King’s College, Cambridge, and it was while he was at the University 
that he became acquainted with the late Monsignor Hugh Benson, who 
received him into the Church in 1906. 

In 1908 he came to Downside to teach science, and in the following ; 
year he received the habit from Abbot Cuthbert Butler. After his novitiate 
and early ecclesiastical studies at Downside, he went to St Anselm’s in 
Rome to study Theology. On his return in 1913 he was appointed sub- 
sacristan, in which position, under Dom (later Abbot) Bruno Hicks, 
he completely renovated the vestments and greatly improved the decoration 
of the Sanctuary and the altars of the Church. On Dom Bruno’s appoint- 
ment as Cellarer, he became Sacristan and Master of Ceremonies. He ~ 
was ordained priest by Bishop Burton on February 6th 1916 and continued 
his teaching in the School. In April 1918, under Dom Sigebert Trafford, 
the new Head Master, he was appointed Master of the Middle School. 
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1 In 1923 Abbot Ramsay made St John’s Bath into a Missionary Priory, 
Ind Dom Anselm was appointed the first Prior, with five fathers to assist 
im. For nine years Prior Rutherford carried out his difficult task of 
»residing over a monastic-parochial house, with conspicuous SUCCESS, 
und during his residence there he built the Church of St Alphege—a 
Gilbert Scott gem. In 1932 the Parish of St John’s in Bath was handed 
ver to the diocese, and Fr Anselm returned to Downside. 

{| Very shortly after this came the foundation of Worth Priory in Sussex, 
hand the opening there of our Preparatory School. Fr Anselm was chosen 
jas the first Prior, and he spent the next few months engaged in the extremely 


i onastery and School could be opened, and set into working order, before 
ithe end of 1933. Few people perhaps realize how much thought and 


jwith his usual foresight and thoroughness, surmounted every difficulty, 
jand Worth Priory was ready and formally opened in September 1933. 
) Everything went well from the start, but Fr Anselm’s first term of office 
Jlasted less than a year, as in May 1934, he was appointed Head Master 
Jof Downside School by Abbot Hicks. He was to hold this important 


) office for over five years, during which the School enjoyed the benefit 
] of his strong personality and administrative ability in every side of its life. 


While Head Master he added to the School the block of buildings 


} containing the present Caverel dormitory. In this case also the architect 
} was Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, for whose work and for that of Sir J. N. 


Comper he had a great admiration. 
In January 1939 he was appointed Sub-Prior of Downside but, in 1940, 


1 another responsible post was given to him, this time that of Prior (i.e. 
| Superior) of Fort Augustus Abbey. He governed the Scottish Abbey 


for four years, and returned to Downside on the election of Fr Wulstan 


Knowles as Abbot. Not many months were to elapse before he was again 
+ made Prior of Worth. On Fr Christopher Butler’s election as Abbot of 


Downside, Fr Anselm was recalled to the monastery in October 1946, 


| to assume the duties and dignity of Claustral Prior. This office he held 
| till his death in June 1952. 


The mere recital of these varied and extremely important posts, which 
Fr Anselm so successfully occupied during the course of nearly thirty 
years, is the strongest proof not only of his exceptional gifts, but also of 
the confidence which his superiors both at Downside, and in the English 
Congregation, had in his exceptional qualities. Few men at Downside 
have had such a wonderful record. It is almost an anti-climax to try and 
portray, or estimate his character. The above facts speak for themselves 
more eloquently than anything which can be written here, but for one 
who knew him intimately, and that for over forty years, as did the 
writer of these few lines, it is a privilege to be able to give one’s own 
impressions of the man. It is superfluous to say that his was a deeply 
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religious character—no one could fail to realize it; but speaking of more : 
‘human’ though no less spiritual traits, his most outstanding quality was ; 
a rare and unshakeable loyalty to his friends and to his superiors. His } 
intellectual gifts were many and his judgment invariably sound. Possessed | 
of a clear mind and vision, he was never satisfied with vague or superficial | 
impressions, and this made his advice, never denied to anyone, always | 
precise, always dependable. He had what is called a ‘tidy’ mind, with 
a natural abhorrence of slovenliness in persons or in things. Though not 
an artist himself he had exquisite taste in art and architecture, and in the 
liturgy and ceremonial of the Church. 

One of his last services to Downside, before illness incapacitated him, 
was his supervision of the work of completing the choir stalls, in which 
his meticulous accuracy in matters of detail and sound aesthetic judge- 
ment were invaluable. It was a great satisfaction to him to leave us this 
memorial of his love for the beauty of God’s house. 

He had quite an extraordinary sense of humour, and was full of the 
quaintest ideas and comments on the most ordinary events of every- 
day life. His gift of mimicry was unrivalled and always amusing, but he 
never used it in a manner that might hurt people’s feelings or tend to their 
disparagement. All this went with a virile and deep spiritual outlook 
which made his spiritual conferences and retreat sermons memorable and 
stimulating. Such a man was an immense asset in any community, and 
Downside will feel his loss acutely for a long time to come. May he rest 
in peace. 
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